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which, according to bis estimate, was likely to | negroes and apes, than between Europeans and it may require “line upon line, pre- | cally, as well as the interest of religion at 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Romish Congress at Malines—“A Free Church 
in a Free State’—A French Orator on 
Religious Toleration— Belgian Evangelical 
Society—Is Rome Tolerant?— Press Arrange- 
ments at Malines—Dengnciation of M Renan 
— Infidelity the Reaction of Romanism— 
British Assocation at Newcastle — Coal Sup- 
ply in England— Darwin's Theory Damaged 
—The Antiquity of Man—Man not an Ape — 
The Physical and Mental Character of the 
Negro —A Coloured Champion—The Scottish 

ionaliste and the “Corner stone” — 

A Vain Appeal. 

Lowpon, September 4, 1863. 

Messrs. Editorse—A Roman Catholic Con- 

at Malines has gone off with some eclat ; 

bat it remains to be seen what results will 
yently sccrae from its deliberations. 

de Montalembert’s presence excited much 
enthusiasm, but his speech, on “A Free 

Church in « Free State,” must have startled 

his audience, and some parts of it could 

hardly have been to from any other 
man. The following is @ brief summary of 
the oration: 

“He complimented Belgium on her consti; 
tation, which was the best and least imperfect 
of any in existence. Though showing great 
veneration for the Church, and love of religion, 
the speech was an exhortation to Catholics to 

sh forward on the track of liberty. Except 

F Belgiam, the Catholics of these days had not 

taken advantage of the great revolution which 

has founded modern society. They regretted 
the ancient regime, but the ancient regime, 
whatever its grandeur, had one capital defect 

—it was dead, and would never more be re- 

ife. The democracy existed in the 

half of Eu , and would to-morrow exist in 
the other half. They must not fall down be- 
fore the sovereignty of the people, any more 
than before the right divine, but they could 
not help recognizing the forces which were 
moving society. [Ee was not a democrat, and 
still less an absolutist; but as a politician and 
av historian, he consulted the past, he contem- 
plated the present, he interrogated the future, 
and every where he saw the democracy—the 
deluge rising. Asa man, he should be terri- 
fied at this; but as a Christian, he felt no fear, 
because with the deluge he saw the ark. 
Therefore he boldly laid down this formula— 
Catholics had nothing to regret in the ancient, 
nothing to fear from the new regime. Catho- 
lics must frankly accept liberty—entire liberty 
—not merely political, but religious libert ; 
They must temper the democracy with lib- 
erty, and reconcile Catholicity with democracy. 
They must absolutely renounce all kinds of 
privileges in favour of Catholicity, and re- 
sist every backward tendency which irritated 
modern society. There was no other role left 
in these days fora theocracy. In the interest 
of spiritual freedom, let them boldly proclaim 
‘independence of the civil power, as the Belgian 
bishops had often.” 

These are the noble sympathies of true 
geniue and of a loving heart in this man’s 
nature, and even while a professed ultramon- 
tanist, he rises into a higher region. The 
Times, in an able analysis of his speech, 
gives him credit for sincerity; but wishes to 
see it tested by the practical sympathy of 
those States which are at once Romanist and 
intolerant. The orator would give liberty of 
speech, printing, &>., to all, and in this way, 
he thinks, “the Oburch” would not only hold 
her own, but gain the victory. He pointe to 
Ireland, as the place where Rome has her 
priests with unfettered liberties, and also to 
Belgium, whose King, Leopold, (a thorough 
latitadinarian,) was pronounced to be the 
father of his country. Certainly Belgium, 
with a Romish Establishment, guarantecs 
liberties to the Protestants. Hence, under 
this regime, Protestant evangelization has 
made decided progress—in truth, it has taken 
@ start unknown since the days when Alva 
trod down the spiritual liberties of the Low 
Countries in blood. The Evangelical Society 
has ministers and leaders of great ability, ald 
converts from Rome; and the little churches 
formed by them, numbering seven thousand 
members, are, as a rule, made up of spiritual 
men and women, ready always to suffer for 
Christ, rather than deny him. Probably you 
could not find a more bealthy and scriptural 
piety than among these true descendants of 
the Belgian martyrs of the sixteenth century. 
But even granting that there are eclectic and 
liberal-minded men among the prelates and 
priesthood, and that, as the London Weekly 
Review (edited by Mr. Peter Bayne) says: 
“The Romanists who have met at Malines are 
evidently the elixir of Roman Catholic intel- 
ligence and piety on the continent;” and that 
“the enthusiastic reception given to Count 
Montalembert is proof sufficient of the liboral 
tone of the Assembly, the question remains, 
what increase of liberty and toleration will 
follow for Protestants, as far as the legisla- 
tion and action of the Church of Rome is con- 
cerned? Will she practically repeal those 
anathemas of the Council of Trent, which her 
semper eadem character stamps as a perpetual 
course to the heretic’s soul, and as ite sequence, 
the delivery of his body to be burnt by ‘the 
secular arm?’ Can she ignore, or rather oon- 
demn, all those butcheries which character- 
ized her action in the days of Counts Egmont 
and Horn; in the massacre of St. Barthole- 
mew, in commemoration of which medals 
‘were struck at Rome, and a Ze Deum sung; in 
the Marian persecution, when Bonner and 
Gardner sent Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 


hundreds of men and women, to the stake? 


Cardinal Wiseman, who, with such sleek and 

plausible reverence, expatiated on the civility 

shown to him in England, has endorsed these 

cruelties, and histories for schools in 

land, recommended by Romish bishops, 

have only perverted the facts of these slaugh- 
ters, and virtually justified them.” 

A grand central journal is about to be pub- 
lished in Belgium, to be supported by Roman- 
iste of all nations. This paper, and others of 
the same stamp, are “to exclude, even in the 
form of advertisements, all that can offend the 
moral and religious sensibilities of readers.” 
So far, some Protestant journals might learn 
a lesson, admire, and imitate. Moreover, the 
Congress desires that there should be no work 
on newspapers on the Lord’s day. Records of 
suicides are also to be left out, as they create 
a morbid desire for imitation. The Congress, 
or rather the orator, took special notice of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, a work which, without 
the tone of controversy, draws a romantic 
ideal portrait of what is nof the Jesus of the 
Gospels; and while to them alone can the 
subtle author repair for bis life-portrait, lo, he 
leaves out the grand features, and totally un- 
settles the very foundations of Christianity. 
Thie work is now the mode at Paris, as was 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables last year. Alas! 
materialistic atheism, and idealistic panthe- 
iem, are the re-action of Romish blasphemous 
fables, as well as of her long continued pro- 
scription of the Bible and the true gospel, and 
liberty to circulate the one, and proclaim the 


other. 

The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has now been in existence for 
thirty years, and bas recently beld a brilliant 
meeting, attended by three thousand savans, 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Sir Roderick Murvbi- 
eon, Sir Charles Lyell, Grant, (one of the die- 
coverers of the sources of the Nile,) and a bost 
of eminent men, were present, and took « pro- 
minent part either in reading papers in the 
different sections, or in disoussing the topics 
therein brought forward. Sir William Aro- 
strong, the inventor of the rifled cannon, 60 
identified with his name as “the Armetrong 
guns,” was the President, and as sach deliver- 
ed an address which proved him to be, while 
a self-made man of humble origin, a thorough 
peor. He referred, at the beginning of 

is address, to the oval supply of England, 


be exhausted in two hundred years. On this 
matter some of the papers raise a cry of alarm, 
and also of warning against prodigal waste! 
Oo the other hand, a very eminent authority 
at the Association declared that Sir William 
bed made no allowance for the vast seams of 
coal beneath the waters of the sea along the 
coasts, which were quite accessible. Others, 
again, point out new sources of both heat and 
light; and, on the whole, the Association and 
the country has recovered from the shock, 
even though it was almost as startling as if 
an Armstrong 100-pounder had been fired off 
without warning. My own private opinion is, 
that “Betty” the oook, the ruddy-faced, and 
queen of the Britieh kitchen, will still heap on 
the “ Wall’s-Eod” and the “Rainbow,” with 
all other kinds of coal, ad libitum, and till her 
joints are all roasted and ready, quite insensi- 
ble to the peril of “posterity,” at the end of 
two hundred years, being “left out in the 
cold.” A certain complacent individual, en- 
tirely ocoupied by himself and his comforts, 
when reminded of the claims of “ posterity,” 
buman nature will still practically put the 
question, “ What has posterity ever done for 
me?” But we ought not to be thus selfish, 
even in reference to a possible catastrophe 
two hundred years hence. 

Sir William Armstrong suggests that Dir- 
win’s doctrine of thé transmutation of species, 
in its unqualified form, is a false extreme. 
Commenting on this, one of our writers says: 
“The variation of species, within certain nar- 
row limits, with adamantine walls of separa- 
tion at the points where creation intervenes, 
this ie manifestly the whole trath of the case; 
and Mr. Darwin ought not to have let nature’s 
eweet variety in unity beguile him into a 
fancy that tadpoles could develope into philoso- 
phers.” Sir William shows us, in fact, that 
Mr. Darwin carries us back much further than 
the tadpole. H-e “founds the pedigree of liv- 


ing nature upon the most elementary form of | 


vitalized matter. One step further would 
carry us back, without greater violence to 
probability, to inorganic rudiments; and then 
we should be called on to recognizs, in our- 
selves, and in the exquisite elaborations of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, the ultimate 
results of mere material forces, left free to fol- 
low their own unguided tendency. Surely our 
minds would, in that case, be more oppressed 
with a sense of the miraculous than they now 
are in attributing the wondrous things around 
us to the creating hand of a great presiding 
Intelligence.” These were weighty words, 
and moreover words in season; for it is to be 
feared that scepticism prevails among our 
philosophers, and they, above all others, need 
to learn the lessons of patient humility and 
reverence. “ Tvo often,” it bas been well said, 
“has it been the endeavour of physical philo- 
sophers to convert the temple of nature, full 
every where of the light of God, into a cold 
and rayless dungeon.” 

Professor Nelson, referring to recent (alleged) 
* discoveries placed before the world by Sir C. 
Lyell and others, destroying the grounds of 
the religious faith which many of them so 
earnestly held, they would be found to remove 
a great many difficulties which ethnologists 
had to encounter. In the first instance, they 
might appear to create difficulties; bat, on the 
other hand, if ethoologiets saw they had 
grounds for believing that they had a much 
longer period than four thousand years in 
which to account for the changes which had 
affected the varieties of the human family, a 
very serious difficulty would be avoided, in 
reconciling those changes with the generally 
received chronology. If they were compelled 
to limit their speculation to four or five 
thousand years, and to acknowledge, at the 
same time, that there were proofs of the 
existence of such races as the negro upon the 
ancient monuments of Ezypt, they would not 
wonder at the ethnologist doubting whether 
the change from white to black, or other im- 
portant changes, could take place in the two 
or three centuries between the deluge and the 
works in question. We must be content to 
follow up cautiously and honestly whatever 
scientific truths are disclosed to us; bat the 
lessons which geology, in its alliance with 
arch logy, is reading, are not calculated to 
throw doubts, in any way, upon Caristiao 
faith.” 

Referring to the recent exposure of fraud in 
supposed ancient weapons, on which much 
stress was laid in connection with the new 
theory of the extreme antiquity of the human 
race, Sir C. Lyell took occasion to say, that 


however convinced he was that there had been 


a great number of fraude practised, especially 
of late years, in the valley of the Somme, and 
that a great many counterfeit implements bad 
been sold, owing to the increased demand fir 
them, yet he was perfectly certain that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred, he might almost 
say—and certainly more than ninety in every 
hundred —of those implements on which they 
relied for ¢he antiquity of the period were not 
affected recent imposition. The fraudu- 
lent specimens were invariably covered by a 
matrix, On the removal of which all the signs 
of age, and of use by men, were wanting. 
They wanted the discolouration of surface and 
the original black fringe, and the incrustations 
of crystal carbonate of lime, which character- 
ise the genuine implements. 

In the discussion that followed, a Mr. Jukes 
stated that he believed the human race to 
have existed for one hundred thousand years; 
while Dr. James Hunt referred to a recent 
German work, in whivh the author stated that 
“man bad existed no less than thirty-five 
thousand years, and that there was every rea- 
son to believe that he had existed for nine 
million years!” These speculators on the 
varieties of man in the Indian Archipelago 
may as well add a few millions to their thou- 
sands. 

Attempts were made by a medical man to 
prove that man and the baboon were virtually 


expressions of dissent, not to say loud hisses. 
Afterwards Mr. Craft, an escaped “ contra- 
band,” who has resided soms years in this 
country, spoke modestly but fluently. on the 
opposite side to the position taken by Dr. Hunt, 
and contended that in America the degraded 
position of the negro, forced upon him, gave 
him no chance of proving what he was capa- 
ble of doing. He was very warmly applauded, 
and the sympathies of the vast majurity were 
with him. 

The Ssottish Congrezationalists have sent a 
fraternal address to the members of the Ame- 
rican Congregational Union, in which they 
refer to the wickedness of proposing. (as the 
South did,) for the first tims ia history, mak- 
ing slavery the corner-stone. The appeal of 
the Confederate clergy to Christians through- 
out the world is most damaging to themselves 
aod their cause. Tories and [igh churchmen 
slone can approve of it, and even of these 
many will recoil from a party that would for 
erer hold men ian bondage, and endorse it as 
“a right divine.” D. 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 


Guascow, Aug. 31, 1863. 
Messrs. Hlitors—3e rtiand has not, for 


many years, seen so fine a suuer as this. 
The memories of some mak- it tho pet, out 
of no less than fifteen. To your present 
correspondent, who had passed all those 
years in your own sunny South, this has 
been peculiarly pleasant. There you can 
guess what the seasons and climate were, 
and how iil the previous two summers here, 
answering to Cowper's description, de- 
formed with rains and dripping fogs,” 
. would agree with one brokea in health, and 
wearied with missionary labours ia the 
South-western wilds Bright and glowing 
as your finest skies may the chaia of Uaion 
again become—strong as ever, and lasting 
as the best intérests-of human kind! 
People are much like birds, fittiag about 
according to the season; and mush alike on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Here are good 
resemblances to your Newports and OCipe 
Mays; and here are beautifal little minia- 
tures of Niagara. And all these are seda- 
lously, or rather peripatetically, sought 
with the same ead io view—rocreation. 
It is well when this is sought in the way 
of healthy pleasure. Why should dissipa- 
tion ever be thought of as recreative?— 
and why should leisure time ever be spent 
so as to make business distasteful ?—or the 
most enchanting scenes of this old earth, 
why should they be saffered to allure the 
miod from “ brighter things ia heavea?”’ 
Attractive though these fair scenes are, 
my mind is running rather to a little ssne- 
tuary in an old country village, where L 
heard a most suitable sermon on one of the 
most beautiful Sabbath days of this fiae 
season. So delightful was the weather, 
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fends good taste and feeliog. 


both to sight and feeling, that the doors 
and windows were open, which is a rare | 
thing indeed in Scotland; and it required 
bat little eftort of imagination to briag the 
flutter of humming-birds there. I use the 
word suitable, not because of any special 
event or occasion of which the sermon was 
to be a periolic celebration, or which 
brought out the congregation in unusual 
numbers; for, as you must kaow, we have 
fifty-two Lords’-days here ion a year—and, 
what some people may not have considered, 
sometimes fifty three—aad all are church- 
going days; but the word is used with 
reference to some of the sort of places 
alluded to. Lt was a sea-side sermon—text, 
Acts xxi. 5, “We kneeled dowa on the 
shore and prayed.” Very sound, pious, 
rich, and beautiful that sermon was. I 
could not help wishing, as I listened with | 
pleasure and profit, that the like of it were | 
echoed all along Long Island Sound and} 
the Jersey shores at this particular time of | 
the year. The thread of discourse ran 

thus:—The incident mentioned, and the 

parties concerned, namely, the apostle Paul, 
on @ missionary journey, meets with Chris- ' 
tian brethren; the place, Tyre; its history, | 
and prophecy of it, rapidly glanced at; the: 
journey resumed, and the parting graced 
by prayer; the shore not overlooked; the’ 


deeds of former days and present doings: 
there contrasted; the soothing benefits of : 
prayer at parting—/(1) for the sea of busi- 
ness; (2) for far distant residence; (3) on ! 
the shores of time. These three latter 
topics took up the largest part of the time. - 
It is needless to say how they were haa-; 
died. But if some of our young brethren ’ 
in the ministry choose to try their hand to : 
fill up the outliae, they have my good will, | 
and [ doubt not the preacher’s too; and my » 
wish, besides, that they may succeed as well. ! 
In doing this, they will not infriage any of ! 
De. Miller’s rules; for that honoured and | 
beloved preceptor, while warning us to be- 
ware, with religious scrupulosity, of every 
thing like plagiarism, held it lawful to copy 
a plan that approved itself to our judgment; 
«but never,” says the good maa, “aever 
even that at the dictation of lazioess.”’ 

I seem to have fiuished this little matter; 


of Israel ”’ 


house is large, and surrounded by a green 
| yard, sweet and clean—Ddeyoud which is a 


; attentive, and apparently pleased audience. 


and apes. This paper was applauded by @ | cept on precept, bere a little and there a | 
part of the audience; but there were numerous jittle.” 


Still there is a plainness that of- 
Mach deal- 

g in common places—truisms often ad- 
vanced and iavested with am air of fervour 
—notorious facts detailed as interesting 
discoveries—the unseen world, or the ten- 
der and grand of this, treated with a bare- 
faced familiarity—these and the like can 
never meet with approbation from men of 
sense, or be profitable to a serious listener. 
How shocked [ remember once to have 
been at a funeral sermon—anot a service, 
but a sermon, and that preached three 
months after the funeral—a Christian imi- 
tation, perhaps, of an Indian wailing cry. 
The dying bed was exposed Groans and 
sighs were made audible. Writhings and 
throes were brought again into view. The 
coffin was paraded, and made ring anew 
with the doleful souod of hammer and 
nails. The rattle of sepulchral earth upon 
it was not unnoticed Nor was a stop made 
there; but with grim satisfaction allusion 
was made to what was going on within. 
A moving sermon surely, that! Yes, it 
moved many to horror aod aversion; but 
some to sobs and tears—the sobs and tears 
set down as penitential; names were en- 
tered on the class-book as of so many con- 
verts; but how the conversions lasted, let 
others tell. « /bis tutissime in medio,” says 
Horace; and he says much that deserves 
tho consideration of public teachers, even 
though they know things infiaitely grander 
than were koown to him, 

While, thea, we have sermons for the old 
and the young—village sermons and plan- 
tation sermons—/(parlour sermons, if not in 
priot, [ kaow have been projected)—what 
hinders that we should have sea-side ser- 
mons, whose inspiration, drawa not from 
the elements ani the landscipe, but from 


higher heights than carth can show, and 


from diviner breath than ever is wafted 
from the billow's breast, should yet har- 
monize with these, consecrate these, aod 
mike the pleasures of a summer's tour 
taste of the pleasures that are at God's right 
hand for ever more? Rurdmeracen. 


PRESBYTERY OF ZANESVILLE. | 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THS PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Elitors —The recrat session of 
this body ia the church of Bristol, was one 
of those exceedingly harmonious and plea- 
sant meetiogs which it does the heart good 
to be at, and co renem)er. 

No other church withia our bounds is 


more purely rural ia all its sarroundings | of Domestic 


from the late Report of the Board of | 
Domestic Missions. 


ally arises, Why this falling off? How is 
From | 


than this. Situated, as it is, entirely in the 
country, it is aa almost perfect specimen of 
what such a church should be, whether we 
regard the people or the edifive. 
compirative obscurity, Bristol has arisea 


or meagre infil among the thousands 
Whilst other appareatly more 
favourably situated braaches of Zion have 
either remained statioosry or receded, this 
has greatly advanced in oumbers, intelli- 
gence, wealth, taste, external prosperity, 
and in all the elemeats of tras excelleace, 
in the eyes of both (od and man. The 


dense forest of grand old oaks, affording 
hitchiag-grouad for huadreds of fiae horses. | 
Near by is a well-feaced grave-yard, where | 
slumber a congregation of the dead, as is | 
evident from the multitude of marble slabs | 
aad fiacly-polished obelisks that stud it | 
over. | 

A special feature of this meeting of our 
Presbytery was, a long table spread in a | 
shady grove ia the rear of the church, 
ladened with such luxuries of the season, 
and of the culinary art, as couatry ladies 
only know how to provide. About two 
huadred persons eat dianer, and there were 
provisions for twice that number. Indeed, 
it was a uoique aod graad sight, and good — 
to be there. Long qill the eleven ministers 
and eighteen ruling elders remember the 
hospitality and courtesy of this people and 
their pastor on this occasion. Night, as 
well as day, thefe was present a large, 


large, would be greatly promoted by such an 
2. That each pastor in the bounds of this 
Presbytery, at as early a day as possible, shall 
lay befure his congregation the advantages of 
such @ movement, and with the adviee and 
co-operation of the session and deacons, he 
shall at any time by them deemed most suita- 
ble, after due notice, take the vote of the con- 
gregition whether they will do the thing 
herein advised, or not. 
| 3. If they vote to build a Parsonage, with 
such a degree of curdiality and unanimity as 
| the offiviary shall deem suffivient to warrant 
the attempt, then the offisers of the church 
shall take measures, in such way as to them 
| may seem best, for raising funds for the pur 
chase or erection of such Parsonage as may 
be adapted to their wants as a congregation. 
4. Presbytery recommend that churches in 
the country be careful, if possible, to have a 
few acres of land connected with their Par- 


sonage. 

3. That Session, or members of Session, be 
diligent in presenting the claims of this enter- 
prise to men of known wealth and benevo- 
lence fur their benefictions, by donation or 
legacy. Allof which is respectfully submitted. 

S. Wituson, Chairmia.” 

The Revs. A. R Hamilton aod W. M. 
Fergusou were appoiated com nissioners to 
| the next General Assembly. The lay dele- 
gates are Elon. Thomas Oldham, of Cam- 
bridge, and James MoCreary, E-q., of 
| Washington. Toe Rov J. R Danean, 
priocipal, with the Rev. W. M. Ferguson, 
_ alternate, was appoiated to a two months’ 
| agency to the army, under the Christian 
Commission. Tae probsbility now is that 
the alternate will go, his pulpit, in the 
meantime, to be supplied by Presbytery. 
The vacant churches uoder our care had 
leave to supply themselves for the next six 
months. Sixinstallations have takea place 
| duriag the summer; and two more, both ia 
| Newark, are soon to be atteaded to. Two 
of our churches are having troable of a 
political character, but it is hoped they may 
not be left to radical rapture. Mr. J. M. 
Maxell, a licentiate uader our care, was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of St. Louis, 
he having received a cull to the church of 
Kirkwood, Missouri. Mach other basiness 
of a local ature was transscted, whon Pres- 
bytery adjouraed to meet during the ses- 
sions of our Syaod ia Zinesville, Ovtober 
15th. Tous ended this most delightful 
meeting with the kiad brethrea of Bristol. 

W.M F. Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Messrs. litors—Tohere cao be no doubt 


Smiles and kind greetinzs seemed to maatle 
everyface. In these days of political strife 
and sectional animosity, it was truly refresh- 
ing to mingle among a people so full of 
good cheer and the spirit of social and 


but I venture another remark. I could not : 
help admiring the delicate tact of the 
preacher in never once alluding to the! 


the same, by an argument drawao from the 
prepensile hand; but he met with no quarter 
from the savans, and, in a scientific sense, he 
was well nigh skinned alive. 

“The Physical and Mental Character of the 
Negro” was also the subject of a paper read 
by Dr. Huot. The general tone of it may be 
gathered from a quotation made from M. Pra- 
ner Bey, an ethnologist, as follows: 


“The capacity of the negro is limited to imita- 
tion. The prevailing impulse is fur sensuality 
and rest. No sooner are the physical wants 
satisfied than all 
the body abandons itself to sexual gratificati )n 
and rest, ‘The family relations are weak: the 
husband or father is little concerned. Jeal- 
ousy has only carnal motives, and the fidelity 
of the woman is secured by mechanical con- 
trivances. Drunkenness, gambling, and orna- 
mentation of the body are the most powerful 
levers in the life of the negro. The whole in- 
dustry is limited to ornaments. Instead of 
clothing himself, he ornaments his body. Like 
certain avimals, the negro seems apathetic 
under pain. The explosion of passions occur 
when least expected, but are not lasting. The 
temperament of the negro has been called 
choleric, but it is only so to a certain extent. 
It is a momentary ebullition, followed instant- 
ly by perfect apathy. Life has for the negro 
no longer any value when he cannot supply 
the physical wante; he never resists by in- 
creased activity, but prefers to die in a state 
of apathy, or he commits suicide. The negro 
has no love for war ; he is only driven"to it by 
hunger. War from passion or destructiveness 
is unknown to him.” 


From this general conclusions were drawn, 
let, that there is as good reason for classifying 
the negro as a distinct species from the Kuro- 
pean, as there is fur making the ase a distinct 
species from the zebra; 2d, that the negro is 
intellectually inferior to the European ; 3d, that 
the analogies are far more numervus between 


scenes around. These lent their aid, n0 | 
doubt, to the hearers; but he went straight | 
forward, carrying with him their liveliest | 
attention, without bis making the least di- ; 
vergence to things without. He drew his - 
picture so well that the most ordinary be- | 
holder knew what it was for without an 
appended inscription. Sky and sea were | 
there; and the land was there too, with its 
rocks aod sands, aod mountains near and 


| 


afar; but these were only canvas, not 


hysical effort ceases, and | spread out io its bareness, or hung up 


for a curious inspection of its threads—but 
canvas, on which the features of truth were 
thrown, the goodliness of Christian commu- 
nion drawn, the lines of daty aod privilege 
clearly seen, and the glow of piety over- 
spreadiog the whole. Ilo sermons meant, 
as the phrase is, to improve times and 
events, scenes and seasons, there may, it 
strikes me, be two extremes. Ia the one, 
indefiniteness, or such an airy insubstan- 
tiality prevails that scarce a hold can be 
got of the matter; but rather it is made so 
fine by trituration, and is blowa about by 


! veyances or on horseback, sauntered along 


such a wind of words, that the eye, instead 
of gazing delightedly to the end of the 


dust. Io this, labour is lost, time thrown 
away, and profit comes to none. 

The other extreme is where plainness 
offends. Not, however, the plainness of 
truth or principle,do we mean. To attain 
that we would always strive, and urge it 
upon others too, as necessary to make us 
really trae aod truthful. Sincerity and 
faithfulness cali for it, both in the delinea- 


tion of doctrine and the inoulcation of duty; 


— 


exhibition, is glad to shut itself from the 


oungregations both spiritually and eovlesiasti- 


Christian uosnimity. Evea the going there 
was delightful to such as, in private con- 


those smooth, shady, curving roads that 
wiod like huge serpeats over, or arouad, or 
along, or up these Eden-like valleys, or 
Judab-like hills of Eastern Ohio. Now we | 
are riding in a narrow vale between two. 
great mouatains, big enough for young 

Alps—anon we ascead a gentle declivity, | 
till we reach an elevation of great height | 
and spleodour, that calls to mind Pisgah 

and the promised land! 
pect that here rises to the view! Fields, | 
farms, flocks, “sweet homes,’”’ peace, coa- 

teutment, wealth, and industry—all co- | 
mingling io a limitless landscape of rural | 
beauty! How it contrasts with chose scenes 
of desolatioa (once so charmlag) over which 
Mars now rolis his wheels of war! 

We ride aloog—we look, we talk, we 
think, and we are thankful that evea Mor- 
gan was not the blasting sirocco he might 
have been, since through this very regiva 
he made his way to—prison. 

Here we met an old friend, and there 
recognized an old path once familiar to our 
boyhood feet. This bush yielded us some 
clusters of good grapes, and that tree hangs 
ladened with the ripening apple or the 
blushing peach. At this fine house we got 
a cool driak of water—at another a glass of 
“ grape-blood,” such as Timothy drank— 
and still at another (a real mansion) a good 
dinner. So on we go, arriving in time to 
rest an hour or more before the opening 
services of Presbytery. Soon this came. 
It was a sermon—aa excellent one—bow 
could it be otherwise? Text, 1 Cor. ii. 2— 
«For I determioed not to kaow any thing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” The preacher, our beloved 
Moderator, the Rev. Joho Kelly, of MoCon- 
nelsville. Roll called, minutes read, com- 
mittees appoiated, others reported; and so 
business is soon gone through with. Here 
is an important report from the Committee 
on Parsonages, appointed at a previous 
meeting : 


into the light of truth. 


as to whether the Od school Pre«byterian 
Church is falling bohiad in the great work 
Missions. Tais is apparent 


Tae question natar- 


it that the Board has received fourteen 


thousand dollars less this year than was 
within a few years to no mean distinction | 


psid into its treasury the last? You, 
Messrs. Elitors, give the true reason, when 


you attribate it to “alick of interest in| 


the work in the churches” But the ques. | 
tions may here be started, why this lack of 
interest ? and among whit portions of our 
churches does it exist? For we see our be- 
loved Newschool brethren, with a little 
more than half the membership, contribut- 
ing to the work of D»mestic Missions, the 
past year, a larger sum io proportion than 
our owa Church has givea to the same 


use. 

With this fact staring us io the face, we 
cannot attribute our defiviency either to 
waot of wealth, or to an inefficieat organi- 
zation; for we compare favourably with 
our sister Church in both of these respects. 
It must, therefore, be traceable to some other 
cause, even as you have jastly observed, to 
‘‘a want of interest in the work” which 
God has committed to his Church. But 
why this loss of zeal? The first and most 
obvious answer is, the absence of the Holy 
Spirit from the hearts of God's people. 
Oae of the blessed results of the effusioa 
of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pente- 
cost, was an adequate support of the poor 
of the Church, and of the cause of Mis- 
sions. The same mind which dwelt in 
Christ, dwelt also in his people, and stimu- 


lated them to a cheerful maintenance of it is able to liberate itseif, and joyfully | his views in the matter. 


his cause. No one looked merely upon his 
own, but considered himself and his pro- 
perty consecrated to his Divine Master. | 
There was no withholdiag of the hand, or | 
of the purse. All things were counted as” 
nothing alongside of the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ. Aad so it has al- 
ways been since. Wherever and when 
ever the Spirit has been poured out upon 
the Church, she has poured forth her 
treasures like water for the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom. No truth is better 
established in the history of Christian 
philanthropy, thao that liberal giving is as 
much the fruit of the Spirit as is faith or 
prayer. We mast, then, seek for the con- 
scious and inflaeatial presence of the Holy 
Spirit, if we would realize our power as 


strongholds of Satan, and in buildjag up 
Christ’s kingdom. 

Ia order to do this, however, means 
must be useg Oar hearts must be brought | 
We must kaoow 
and feel our “high calling.” We must 
strive to realize our position as stewards 
of the riches and maaifold graces of God. 
That we live not for ourselves, but for Him 
who died that we might live. We should 
also cultivate that Christian sympathy 
which looks with feelings of interest upon 
the labours, aud struggles, and difficulties 
of brethreo, who are cultivating those por- 
tions of Christ’s moral vioeyard which lie 
beyond the narrow confiacs of our imme- 
diate vision. To this ead we should study 
the field of labour; we should know its 
destitutions, the nature and difficulty of 
the work, and what is required to carry it 
on. Christian heads of families should 
become familiar with the operations of our 
Church, and make the cause of Missions a 
matter of instruction and prayer in their 
families, that their children may become 
imbued with a missionary zeal. 

Bat how shall all this be secured? We 
answer, by the pastors of our churches 
bringing the matter statedly before their 
congregations. A missionary pastor will 
make @ missionary charch. God’s Spirit 
goes through the minister to the people 
whom he server, i. ¢, God’s method of 
perpetuating and extending his kingdom is 
through the foolishness of preaching. As 
the ambassadors of God, they speak by his 


“The Committee to whom was referred the 
consideration of the propriety of this Presby- 
tery attempting to have a Parsonage erected 
in each congregation under its supervisivn, 
submit the following report: 

1. Your Committee are unanimously of 
opinion that the comfort and success o 
tors iu their ministerial calling, the welfare of 


authority; and all their ministrations, when 
directed by the Spirit and law of the 
Church, will be heeded by its members. 


manifest?’ examination of the re- 
turos of the difforent Presbyteries, for the 
cause of Missions, has not been sufficiently 
exteasive to establish a general statement 
on the subject. But having ascertsined 
the number of members ia three Presby- 
_teries, which do not include large cities, 
but which have a large amount of mission- 
ary territory, and are faithful in oultivat- 
| ing their territory, we fied that their con- 
tributions raoge from forty-two to sixty 
cents a member. One Presbytery, which 
sustains its own missionary operations, 
averaged about sixty cents to each mem- 
_ ber, considerably more than it had ever 
raised before. The pastors of the churches 
| within these Presbyteries are missionary 
pastors, and are themselves personally, and 
upon principle, interested in the work of 
church extension. Even their feeblest 
| churches contribute to all of our Boards. 
While, on the other hand, as many I’res- 
byteries, taken at random, only so as not 
to embrace large cities, which have very 
little missionary grouod within their limits, 
average only from seventeen to twenty 
cents per member. This would seem to 
show that the deficiency comes from those 
rural Presbyteries, the churches of which 
have not been educated in the work of 
Missions by their owa necessities. The 
pastor who watches the growth of his own 
feeble congregation, and who is oppressed 
with the soxieties, the embarrassments, 
and toils of his situation, is likely to sym- 
pathize with his brethren in similar cir- 
cumstances, and to train his people to an 
intelligent and systematic discharge of their 
duty in supporting the cause of Missions. 
Whereas, those pastors whose congrega- 
tions are rich ia this world’s goods, and 
whose Presbyteries have little or no mis- 
sionary ground to cultivate, are apt to be 
indifferent in the matter, and to leave the 
whole work to the visit of some agent, or 
some other circumstance less certain in 
its results. 

The writer of this knows well, from his 
own experience, the difficult and unples- 
sant work of training a reluctant people to 
the practice of liberal giving. But he 
has learoed also, from the same source, 
that the difficulty may be overcome, and 
that a congregation noted for its stiated 
support of the gospel, may become as re- 
nowaed for its disinterested liberality. It 
is a melancholy fact, however, that too 
many pastors, from want of interest, or 
from fear of the difficulties attending the 
work, are living in the midst of wealthy 
_ churches, themselves enjoying a competent 


NEW YORK. 


THE REFORMATION IN NAPLES. 


Letters from Naples furnish us with a 
significant proof of the development of reli- 
gious liberty in that stronghold of supersti- 
tion and intolerance. Protestant doctrines, 
it is stated, are now publicly preached, Pro- 
testant ministers are ordained, baptism and 
the communion are administered, and mar- 
riages are celebrated according to the Pro- 
testant rite with a freedom which a few 
years ago would have infallibly subjected 
the ministers and their congregations to the 
penalty of stoning, or some such demonstra- 
tion of fanatical fury on the part of the 
populace and their priests. It is not merely 
the Protestantism allowed to be practised 
by foreiga residents at the chapels of the 
Embassies or Consulates of the couatries to 
which they belong, that the writers speak, 
but of indigenous Protestantism. 

There are, it seems, several Societies or 
Associations :— Oae Society meets at San 
Tommaso d’Aquino, and is presided over 
by the Marchese Cresi, an Evangelical min- 
ister ordained at Geneva, and Signor Appi, 
also ordained. Another Society, entitled 
the Italian Evauyelical Association of Na- 
ples, is established in the Via Mezzocan- 
none, where the minister is Signor Mel- 
chiorre Peccenini, an ex-Catholic priest of 
the Roman States, who was solemaly or- 


Rev. Jacob Leser, of Strasburg, on the 6th 
of August This is the first example of a 
ceremony of the kind having been celebra- 
ted not only in Naples, but in [taly, and it 
attracted great attention, the chapel being 
crowded to excess; for although it only ac- 
commodates three hundred persons conve- 
niently, more than double that number were 

resent. The formula used by Mr. Leeser 
in the ordination was that customary in 
Wurtemberg, the candidate having pre- 
viously obtained the favourable votes of the 
deacons, ruling elders, and members of the 
congregation, and having gone through the 
confession of the Evangelical faith. The 
newly-ordained minister subsequently ad- 
ministered the sacrament to about one hun- 
dred and thirty communicants. A Ladies’ 
Association and Committee for Assisting 
the Poor, has been established, and the 
main point of education is not neglected. 
Religious discussions are held in the chapel 


champion has been fouod in the person of 
a priest named Taglialatela, and it is re- 
marked as a great step that pro and contra 
arguments are used instead of the inanva- 
tors being summarily dis of. The 
Evangelical Association of Naples has a 
weekly organ ia the press, aptly entitled 
the Coscienza, for the dissemination of its 
principles. The people in Naples had been 
taught to look on Protestants as Mohamme- 


_ support, who do not urge upon their people | dans or Atheists, but these impressions, 


| the virtue of growing in the grace of giv- 
A congrogation may, aad doubtless 
sometimes does, rise above the spirit of 
missionary zeal exhibited by the pastor. 
Bat this state of things cannot long con- 
tinue. The lukewarmaess of pastors must 
sooner or later become the curse of the 
churches which they serve. Muay God, io 


his meroy, revive in the hearts of his min- 
istering servants a deeper interest in the 
cause which they have espoused. 

Pax. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A GOOD BOOK. 


Messrs. E-litors—A commendatory notice 
of a good bvok is an humble, but yet often 
a certain means of advanciog the cause of 
Christ. Permit me, therefore, to call the 
attention of your numerous readers to a 
valuable little work which has just issued 
from the press of the Presbyterian Board. 
It is eatitied « Lessons ia Flying.” 


Toe author compares the Christian’s life | 
to the life of a bird. The regeaerated soul | 
is provided with two wings, Faith and Re- | 
pentance, with which to fly from the pre- | 


vailing evils of the world, to heights of 
usefulness and piety; thereby attaining, at 
last, its sublime and eternal resting-place 
in heaven. But the soul is fettered and 
weighted with wicked dispositions aad sia- 
ful practices, and from these it struggles to 
be free. The effort is weakening, but the 
determined spirit renews its streagth in the 
closet and at the sanctuary, until at length 


“mount up with wings as eagles ”’ 


after causing the Evangelicals many annoy- 
ances, are wearing away. The Evangelical 
associations profess to entertain purely reli- 
gious motives in their sepiration from the 
Catholic faith, and no doubt many of their 
members are sincere converts; but the 
ardent nature of political feeling in Italy, 
and the desire to — dowa the pow of 
the Court of Rome by attacking its doctrines 
and throwing discredit on its hierarchy, 


doubtless induced many others to join 


the new creed. Protestant schools of a 
popular character are meanwhile benefitting 
the lower orders, who, finding their children 
are taught to read, write, sew, and cipher 
without any expense, allow them to frequent 
the day-schools of the Evangelical associa- 
tioas, or those recently established by Eag- 
lish residents in Naples, some of whom, 
ladies especially, attend every morning to 
superintead and instruct their juvenile 
classes in person.” 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES, 
The Rov. William Arnot, of St. Peter's 


Free Caurch, Glasgow, Scotland, has just 
had ocvasiva to express his views respecting 
some of the disadvantages attendant on a 
localized ministry. The occasion was that 
of a meeting of the Free Presbytery of 
Glasgow, a portion of the business of which 
was the disp sal of a ‘‘eall’’ waich Mr. 


not had received from the Free High 


Church, Edinburgh. 

‘Tae geutlemen present representing that 
Church haviog been heard ia favour of the 
proposed traaslation, aud those on the other 
side having spoken in favour of his reten- 
tion in his former freld of labour, St. Peter’s, 
Glasgow, Mr. Arnot proceeded to express 
Coming, after 
some preliminary observations, to speak to 


dained as an Evangelical minister by the 


The foregoing prragraph is but an im- the general merits of the cass, he said he 
perfect outline of the contents of this book. | %¢ aside altogether the comparative im- 
Its author, justly distinguished for his pe- | Pottaace of the two places It was in an- 


other direction altogether that his reasoa 
culiar gift ia prancing tothe young, he) lay; it was oaly one; it needed to be strong, 


much-beloved and very efficient pastor of the | 


West Spruce Street Church, Philadelphia, | for it alone must dominate over all the 
Rev. William P. Breed. The book is spe- 


it will be fouad capable of interesting and 
edifyiag others, not of that particular class. 
It is written with a beautiful simplicity of 
style, emineatly suited to the capacity of 
those for whose iastructioa it was prepared. 
In this respect it is a model well worthy of 
imitation. Brief stories, some quite amus- 
ing, and others sadly affecting, abouad on 
its pages, giving force to its precepts, and 


Grand the pros- 4 agency for God, ia pulling dowa the | %t the same time securing the reader’s fixed 


attention. 

Questions for Fifty-Two Bible Lessons,” 
is anotherexcellent book by the same author, 
receatly published by the “‘ Awericaa Sun- 
day-school Uaion.” 

Thuis notice is entirely volantary on my 
part, and is made without the kaowledge or 
coaseat of him whose work is commended. 

J.C. 


NEARER TO LIFE’S WINTER. 


BY EMILY J. ADAMS, 


Nearer to life’s winter, wife, 
We are drawing nearer, 

Memories of our blessed spring 
Growing dearer, dearer. 


Through the summer heats we've toiled, 
Through the autumn weather 

We have almost passed, sweet wife, 
in band together. 


Time was, hearts wero, well as feet, 
Lighter, I remember ; 

April’s locks of gold are tarned 
Silver this November. 


Flowers are fewer than at first, 
And the way grows drearer; 

For unto life’s winter, wife, 
We are drawing nearer. 


Nearer to life’s end, sweet wife, 
We are drawing nearer; 

The last milestone ou the way 
To our sight grows clearer. 


Some whose hands we held grew faint, 
And lay down to slumber; 

Looking backward, we to-day 
All their graves may number. 


This leads to an observation or two 
under the second question. “Among what 
portions of our Church is our failure to 


come up to the work of Missions moat 


Heights we've sought, we've failed to climb, 
Fruits we've failed to gather ; 

But what matter, since we've still 
Jesus and eavh other? 


rest; and it was this—‘hat it was beneficial 


for the Church’s work, and the minister's 
cially designed “for our Home Birds,” but | 


life and health, that when a minister had 
laboured a long time ia such a sphere, he 
should once in his life have that sphere 
changed. That was the one reason; it stood 
aloue; the whole leaned on that. It had 
an upper and a lower aspect. It bore oa 
the ministry as the Lord’s work and the 
Church's good, and on the minister person- 
ally. As to its bearing on the ministry, it 
was quite an axiom with him that a minis- 
ter’s talent would not be fully laid out if, 
when opportunity occurred, he should say 
in effect, [ am so well here [ shall not 
change the sphere of my labour. He 
thought it could be demonstrated that, in 
most ordinary cases the minister would be 
thereby refusing to lay out fully his talents. 
It was not a mark of an apostolic succes- 
sion to be all one’s days in one place. The 
Wesleyaus, he thought, had made an error 
in excess in the frequency of their removals ; 
but it was worthy of the consideration of 
the Free Church whether they had not 
erred on the other side. He had the fear 
that they had, and that if it were examined 
into particularly, both ia Kogland and Scot- 
land, it would be found that many a time 
gifts were partially lost for want of such a 
change of sphere. He thought if there 
were more circulation there would be less 
stagnation. Oo the uoder side, again, 
there was the minister personally. In 
large cities, and with congregations many 
of whom were men of culture, the greater 
rtion of a minister’s daty was his preach- 
ing. There was a certain heavy demand 
made upon him—preaching for many years 
twice every Sabbath day in such a sphere; 
aod he thought that either, in process of 
time, the minister would go out and in un- 
der a load—a depressing sense that he was 
not fulfilling his duty, or the effort to do it 
would crush him. When he said a demand 
made on a minister, he did not mean any 
articulate demand made by sessions or con- 
gregations. No such demand was made 
upon him. His dear friends never made 
any such demand, aod, what was very won- 
derful to him many a time, they never made 
any complaint. They had not made a de- 
mand; they did not intend to do it; they 
had much patience. But it was the gene- 
ral mute, but resistless demand that was 
made by the spirit of the age and the ha- 
bits of socfety in our day. Looking to the 
shortness of human life, and considering 
that they had only one life to devote to the 
Lord’s service, he had a deep conviction 


that it was a very serious thing for a miuia- 


once or twice a week, and a Roman Catholic | 


ter if, when opportunities occurred, he re- 
fused to allow a change. One of the hopes 
he would have, if the change now 
would be permitted, would be that he ld 
now and then see the inside of a book. He 
was at present oe like one of these 

i boys that walked past a confeotion- 
er's window, not expecting that they should 
ever touch the sweets within. @ would 
not rocate kind expres- 
sions of his friends in the congregation. 
Oaly let him say to them, that in" eon 
things their statenrents rather went in fa- 
vour of the change. If he went out of the 
way, there were some men who were young- 
er, and on whom there had not yet come so 
many public claims, who could do the most 
of their work decidedly better than he was 
do. 

Mr. Arnot concluded by remarking that 
he had stated his distinetiy te the 
Presbytery as an element in forming their 
}own. He was there, gladly submissive to 
the Presbytery—zglad that he had the Pree- 
bytery to whose judgment to bow. The 
result of the proceedings was the unanimous 
decision of the Presbytery in favour of 
Mr. Arnot’s translation to the Free High 
Charch, Ediaburgh. 


Hindoos Petitioning for the Suppression 
of Polygamy. 


The following Memorial is considered by 
the Times of India to be & most pleasiag 
testimony to the real progress of the people, 
under the influence of Europsan thought : 

“To his Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and the Honoar- 
able Members of the Legislative Couneil of 
[odia—The memorial of the undersigned 
Hindoo inhabitants of Bongal most respect. 
fully showeth: That your memorialists, hav- 
ing deeply considered and carefully weighed 
the sentiments and feelings of the entire 
Hiadoo community of the provinces to 
which they belong, on the subject of po- 
lygamy as sanctioned by the custom of the 
country, are encouragod to claim legislative 
interference fur its suppression. Your me- 
morialists are convinced that the general 
of education amongst the 
classes of Hindoo society—those classes, in 
fact, which direct the movements and endow 
authority to the decisions of the national 
miod—vnd the healthier tone than before 
of public morality, induced by a constant 


| popular. 


and beoefisial observance of British instita- 
tions, have sensibly cleared the way for the 
overthrow of social habits which only a per- 
nicious artificial influence hitherto rendered 
Your memorialists have ample 
grounds for believing that the almost unani- 
mous feeliag of the native community is 
against a usage which has destroyed the 
domestic happiness of Hindoo women to a 
far greater extent than the doom of per- 
petusl widowhood. The supporters of the 
usage, belonging as they do to the least 
educated class, and guided by a manifest 
motive of self-interest, are in a most con- 
temptible and scarcely aoteworthy minority. 
May of these even bitterly complain of 
their fate after they have proceeded too far 
to retreat, and when it is impossible for 
them to cancel their luckless marri If 
passion or avarice did not blind him to the 
perception of reason, the polygamist would 
himself be the foremost opponent of a rite 
which enabled him to sow the most violent 
contention and deadly hate in his family. 
Your memorialists further beg to submit, 
that itis against the principle of civilization 
to consider the institution of marriage any 
otherwise than as asolemn compact between 
one man and one woman, to preserve invio- 
late the constant affection which is pledged 
before the altar of God; and your memo- 
rialists do not hesitate to characterize as 
perjury an act which enables the stronger 
and more rational party to the contract to 
break it at will, whilst the weaker and less 
intelligent party, who is governed by arigid 
conveational law besides, is compelled to 
maintain it at every disadvantage, loss of 
position, sacrifice of peace, and outrage to 
the most sensitive feelings. Your memo- 
rialists therefore are of opinion, that moral- 
ity and enlightened policy, of which the 
British Goverament is the representative in 
the Kast, equally demand an abrogation by 
law of the rite of polygamy, and for this 
your memorialists most earnestly pray.” 


Persecutions of the Nestorians in Persia. 


Some details on this subject have al- 
ready appeared in our columas. Dre. Per. 
kins, the missionary at Oroomiah, writes 
to the Evangelical Alliance, that the Em- 
peror of Rassia (acting uader the advice of 
a Greek Bishop) will interfere on the be- 
half of the sufferers, but only on condi- 
tion of their turning Greek religionists : 
“The Emperor can then stretch his hand 
over them, and say to the Persian Govern- 


ment, ‘These people are mine.” Such is 
the programme of the Russian Govern-) 
ment; aod there are ats of Russia 
already at work in P to carry that 


rogramme into effect. The Nestorians 
oe loag and ardently waited for help to 
reach them through British influence; but 
hope deferred makes the heart sick—in their 
case well-nigh desperate.” 
Dre. Perkins sends the following state- 
ment of sufferings inflicted on these people: 


“Oroomran, Persia, July 4, 1863. 
‘When in the village of Kowsy a few 
Sabbaths ago, I was struck with the small- 
ness of the congregation compared with the 
muster. Qa inquiry, [ learned that sixty- 
five of the able-bodied men, out of a popu- 
lation of two hundred and forty souls, had 
gone off to Russia; some to work, perhaps 
more to beg. IL was struck with the 

appearance of the r people. The 
seemed broken-spirited and broken-hearted. 
They said to me: —‘ Nine of us have ploughs 
and teams, and since new year (two months 
revious) we have furnished twenty days’ 
hom each, with his team, for the Khan. 
We have broken up the ground (sixty 
acres) for rice, put in the seed, watered it, 
and we expect to water it, harvest it, thresh 
it, clean it, and deliver it over to the 
Khaa, without a farthing’s compensation. 
Every labourer has furnished from fifteen 
to twenty days’ forced labour during the 
last two-and-a-half months, and the work- 
ing season has just begun. We receive 
nothing for this labour, not even our bread ; 
and many days we have gone from our 
homes to dig canals for watering, not our 
own, but others’ lands, with nothing but 

raisins in our pockets, the locusts havi 
left us but the scantiest supply of bated 
We are so reduced in number, that the 
Kbao’s servant, a few days seized our 
wives and daughters, and took them off to 
the woods to work; and when two of them 
refused, he beat one, and put the other in 
a stable, that being the only prison the vil- 


lage affords. We do not dare to peep or 
mutter, for the KhAo’s overseer tells us, 
and he means it, that the man that crosses 
that riverto make petition eitherto the Khan 
or to the sahibs, (American missionaries, ) “ I 
will take from him a twenty-dollar fine, and 
beat off his feet, even to his knees.” ’ 

‘“‘T rode away from the village with a swol- 
len and bleeding heart. I had told them 
of a better country, where there is no orying ; 
but their plea for help rang in my ears, and 


[ felt that there was no help for them but in 
Ged. Samuge. A. 
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SATURDAY, Octoder 10, 1863. 

Synop or PHILADELPHIA.—We are re- 
quested to call the attention of the Synod 
ot Philadelphia to one of the resolutions of 
that body, requiring each pastor to report 
at their annus! meeting whether his con- 
gregation have mede a collection during 
the year for disabled ministers in peed, 
aud the weedy widows and orphans of de- 


or A Misstonany —The desth 
of the Rev. Henry V. Rankin, one of the 
foreign missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church, is anoounced., He has becn for 
many years a member of the Ningpo Mis- 
sion. He visited this country some years 
ago, travelling extensively in it, sod im- 
pressing every one with whom he met with 
the depth of his picty, and his entire con- 
seorstion to his work. His departure will 
be felt as great loss in China. 


OVO 


PrinceTon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY — 
The Trustees of this Institution met last 
week, for the final adoption of a plan, by 
which “Brown Hall” might be built, for 
neither more nor Jess than thirty thousand 
dollars, sccording to the terms of Mrs. 
Brown. The plan selected is that of Mr. 
Huber, an architect of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and contracts for the building will be 
closed immediately. It will be of stone, 
and contain some eighty rooms, of spacious 
comfort, each for a single student ; and will 
be so located as to command a magnificent 
view, parallel to the old building, and 
south-east of it. We understand there are 
students enough in attendance now to fill 
it, as well as.the present edifice. The Ju- 
nior Class numbers sixty, and new students 
have entered the other two classes besides; 
making an eggregate attendance, this year, 
of about one hundred and eighty students. 


Se.r supportinG.—The Christian Sand- 
wich Islanders are taking upon themselves 
the support of all their evangelizing agen- 
cies. Dr. Anderson said, in an address at 
San Francisco, on his return from the Is- 
lands, that the missionaries sent out by the 
Board will be supported during their life- 
time by the Board; but no more mission- 
aries are to be sent, and the churches are 
expected to support their own native min- 
istr y. 


An Girt.—We are grati- 
fied to see that the costly and elegant 
library of the late Rev. George W. Be- 
thune, D D., has, in accordance with bis 
wish, been transferred by his widow to the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Reformed Dutch Church, in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. The library consists 
of about three thousand volumes, and was 
selected by Dr Bethune with great judg- 
ment and taste, and without regard to cost. 
It is particularly rich in theological works 
and classical lore, and embraces many rare 
books. Few of our contemporaries had 
made larger attainments as a divine and 
classical scholar; and it is most fitting, 
after his ascension to a higher sphere, that 
the books among which he bad lived, and 
on the stores of which he hed so often 
regaled, should be preserved entire, and 

ced where they can still fulfil their 

n¢ficent mission. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S COMMITTEE ON 
PSALMODY. 


UR readers will be glad to learn that 


the General Assembly’s Committee on | 


Psalmody have entered upon their work, 
having met in Philadelphia on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week. The attendance 
was not as large as could be desired, but it 
is believed that the leading views which 
prevail in the Church were fairly repre- 
sented by those present, and by the letters 
of absent members; and, considering the 
many practical difficulties of the subject, 
it is somewhat remarkable that such a good 
degree of progress should have been made 
towards agreement. The Committee ad- 
journed to meet again at the call of the 
Chairman, on some day previous to the 
next General Assembly, in the expectation 
of being able by that time to obtain a larger 
attendance, and decide upon all the details 
of their report. 

The Committee were unanimous in the 
Opinion that “it bas not been empowered 
by the General Assewbly to prepare a new 
Book.of Psalmody. Its proper function is 
to consider and report to the next Assew- 
bly what measures should be adopted to 
improve the psalmody of the Church, indi- 
eating, should a new book, or essential 
modifications of the present book be recom- 
mended, the plan to be pursued in prepar- 
ing the volume.” 

It is understood that the Committee were 
further agreed— 

Ist. That it is expedient that a new 
Book of Hymns should be prepared for the 
use of our churches, and also that it should 
contain selections from our present Book 
of Metrical Psalms and Hymns, and from 
otber lyrical stores which have accumulated 
since it was compiled. 

2d. That it is expedient that a book of 
suitable Tunes should be prepared, to be 
published with the new Hymn Book, or 
separately, aod also that it should contain 
selections from the authorized prose trans- 
lation of the Psalms and other poetical 
parts of the Bible, and from the ancient 
hymns of the Church, pointed for chant- 
ing; this latter part to be published sepa- 
rately, or with the Tune Book, as may be 
desired. 

The whole, when published in a single 
‘volume, containing both the Hymn Book 
and the Tune Buok, as above described, 
would form, it is supposed, a manual of 
convenient size for use ia divine service. 

While the Committee were of one mind 
as to these points, there seemed to be some 
diversity of views upon the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Whether, in the new Hymn-Book, 
our present divisions of Psalms and Hymns 
should be retained, or selections made from 
the different metrical versions of the Psalms, 
‘aud interspersed among the hymns accord- 
ing to their subjects? 

2. Whether a supplement, containing 
the new hymns, should be added to the old 

book now in use, or if a book of hymns for 
use in the weekly services, and in social 
worship, is not needed / 

Should the future proceedings of this 
Committee, and of the General Assembly, 
be marked with as much harmony of views 
and feelings as has thus far prevailed, the 
difficult question of our Psalmody will be 
adjusted more readily than mapy have 
feared. 


‘ 


RE-UNION OF PRESBYTERIANS IN 


THE SOUTH. 


Christian Observer of August 6th, 
1863, which lies before us, contains 
the “Terms of Union” between the New 
and Old school Presbyterien Churches in 
the South. At the last meetings of the 
General Assembly and of the United Synod 
of the South, Committees were appointed 
from each body to confer together concern- 
ing a formal union of the two bodies. These 
Committees met st lyochburg, Virgivia, 
on the 24th of July of the present year, 
and of the fourteen members composing 
the two Committees, all were present ex- 
cept the Rev. Dr. KE. T. Baird, of the Old- 
school Committee, and the Rey Dr. Ross, 
and Hon. J. R Tucker, of the New-school 
Committee. Dr. Baird and Dr. Ross were 
absent, as the Observer says, because they 
‘were within the lines of the enemy.” 
The Observer further says, that “the two 
Committees met separately on the 23d of 
July”—that “on the 24th they met toge- 
ther, and spent three days in conference 
and prayer; aod thet “pot only was the 
paper” (containing the terms of union) 
«“ adopted as a whole by a unanimous vote, 
but every article, and section, and clause, 
and sentiment contained in it, received the 
hearty epproval of every member of both 
com mittees.”’ 

The first item of the report is as follows, 
viz: 

“The General Assembly and the United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Churches in the 
Confederate States of America, holding the 
same system of doctrines and church order, 
and believing that their union will glorify 
God, by promoting peace, removing the dis- 
honour done to religion by former separa- 
tions, and increasing their ability for the 
edification of the body of Christ, do agree 
to unite under the nawe and gxisting char- 
ter of the Gieneral Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the Confederate States of 
America, on the following basis’’— 

This basis we cannot quote in full It 
is divided, in the Observer, into various 
heads, as follows:—1. Doctrival Basis of 
Union. 2. The Church an Organic Body 
for the work of Missions. 3. Union of 
Synods. 4. Union of Presbyteries and 
Churches. 5. Missionary Agencies. 

The doctrinal basis of union begins thus: 
« Article 1. The General Assembly and the 
United Synod declare, that they contioue 
sincerely to receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion and Catechisms of the Presbyterian 
Church, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures, and 
approve of its Government and Discipline.” 
One might justly say that with the cordial 
and sincere adoption of this first article, 
the Committees might have paused; for the 
statements of the Confession, and the teach- 
ings of the Catechisms are generally sup- 
posed to be so clear and so sharply defined, 
as that modern theologians can add little 
to them that does not obscure them, or 
weaken their force. But the Committees 
proceeded to state, that “inasmuch as some 
have been supposed to hold the system of 
doctrines and church onder in different 
senses,” a ‘declaration touching tormer 
grounds of debate’ was necessary. They 
made this declaration in six sections, as 
follows :—*« Sec. 1. Concerning the Fall of 
Man and Original Nin,” treating under 
this head of the imputation of the guilt of 
our first parents to their posterity — of 
Ability and Inability, and of God’s permie- 
siof of the eptrance of sin among his crea- 
tures. Sec. 2. Concerning Reyeneration, 
which is defined to be not ‘a change of the 
creature’s purposes, but a change of the dis- 
positions of soul from which these pur- 
poses proceed.” Sec. 3. Concerning the 
Atonement, which is to be “ vicarious,”’ and 
full and sufficient for the guilt of the whole 
world. This section closes thus :—<« Where- 
fore, on the one hand, we reject the opinion 
of those who teach that the atonement was 
so limited, and equal to the guilt of the 
elect only—that if God had designed to 
redeem more, Christ must have suffered 
more, or differently; and, on the other 
hand, we hold that God the Father doth 
efficaciously apply this redemption through 
Christ’s purchase to all those to whom it 
was his eternal purpose to apply it, and to 
no others.” Sec. 4. Concerning Justisica- 
tion, in which it is said that the “ Right- 
eousness of Christ’s sufferings and obedi- 
ence, imputed unto them that believe, is 
the sole ground for which God pardoned all 
their sins, and accepted them as right- 
eous.” Sec. 5.*Concerning Revivals, and 
the means of promoting them. This is 
directed agaiust the use of novel and start- 
ling measures in preaching to, and dealing 
with awakened sicners; but approves gen- 
uine and fruitful revivals of religion. 
Sec. 6. This section is under the general 
title, “The Church an Organic Body for 
the work of Missions.’ It is, of course, a 
declaration against “ Voluntary Socicties,”’ 
so far as they ask ‘the officers and courts 
of the Church to relinquish concerted efforts 
for the conversion of the world unto Christ.” 
Faull liberty, however, is conceded to the 
‘(members of the churches to extend to 
them such personal aid as their Christian 
consciences approve.” 


The remaining part of the paper is occu- 
pied in general directions concerning the 
union of Synods, Presbyteries, and church- 
es. The two Synods of Virginia are to be 
united into one, embracing also the Pres- 
bytery of New River. The Presbytery of 
Texas is joincd to the present Synod of 
Texas. The Presbyteries of Lexivgton 
South, Clinton, and Newton are juined to 
those now constituting the Synod of Mis- 
sissippi, and constitute the Synod of Mis- 
sissippi. The Presbyteries of Holston, 
Union, and Kingston are united with those 
now in the Synod of Nashville, and together 
they will constitute the Synod of Nashville. 
The Presbytery of North Alabama is to be 
joined to the Synod of Memphis, and the 
Presbytery of Osage to the Synod of Ar- 
kansas. These Synods are to define the 
boundaries of the various Presbyteries, and 
® recommendation is made that in the 
union of Presbyteries that Presbytery shall 
hold its name and succession which has the 
major number of ministers, and shall re- 
ceive the records and Presbyterial funds of 
the other Presbytery. “It is agreed that 
no other condition shall be required of the 
members coustituting said Presbyteries, ex- 
cept the approval of this Plan of Union.” 
ln regard to churches, the recommendation 
is mado that organized churches io the 
same place uvite immediately, if it is ne- 
cessary for the successful sustentation of 
the ministry; but all existing compacts 
with pastors or stated supplies are to be 
respected. The last article in the Plan of 
Union provides that all beneficiaries study- 
ing for the ministry under the care of the 
United Synod, aud home and foreign mis- 
sionaries belonging to that body, shall be 
supported by the Committees of the Assew- 
bly, and that all fuads belonging to the 
Synod for these purposes shall be passed 
over to these agencies. 

We have thus given, for the information 
of our readers, an abstract of the terms 
upon which the Old and New-schoo! Pres- 
byterians of the South propoge to unite. 
We do not think that it is our place to 
criticise these terms. If our former breth- 
ren aud associates can freely and sincerely 
unite upon these terms, we certainly shall 


not presume to “forbid the bans.” We 
rejoice im every new manifestation of the 
tendency to wnion among the scattered 
tribes of Presbyterians in various countries, 
and hope the dey will soou come when the 
sincere and hearty acceptance of the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisma will 
bring all the Presbyterians of the Northern 
States into one fold. 

DEPOSITS IN THE ANNUITY FUND, 
- referring to that smal] wearure of re- 

form suggested by the Assembly's Com- 
mittee, in regard to the Board of Publica- 
tion, and to the action of the Corporation 
of the Widows’ Fund, declining to earry 
out the instructions of the Assembly, we 
stated from memory certain other facta, 
which we had not the opportunity to verify. 
We were, however, correct as far as we 
went, and the followiog, from a correspon- 
dent, even more then confirms our state- 
ment. It appears that the action of the 
Board of Publication not only followed 
precedent, but was virtually sustained by a 
former General Assembly. Not only have 
such deposits been made, but a reforming 
measure, such as that of the last Assem- 
bly, bas no power to reach them. They 
are incorporated as a part of the working 
capital of the Corporation referred to. 

“As the matter of the deposit by the 
Board of Publication in the Annuity Com- 
pany is attracting some attention, it is im- 
portant that the facts in relation to other 
deposits of Church funds with the same 
Company should be made known. 

“The Trustees of Princeton Seminary have 
two deposits—one made in 1812 for the 
Professor of Didactic a and one in 
1813 for the Professor of Ecclesiastie His- 
tory. By referring to the Minutes of the 
General Assembly for 1812, June 2, page 
512, you will find that before proceeding to 
the election of a Professor a resolution was 
adopted, directing the deposit to be made. 
In 1813 a second Professor was elected. 
On the day of his election a similar resolu- 
tion, directing a deposit to be made for his 
benefit, was adopted. See Minutes, 1815, 
page 539, May 28. , 

“The Board of Education made a depo- 
sit in 1832 for the benefit of their Seere- 
tary, the Rev. Dr. John Breckinridge. 
The fawilics of Drs. Alexander, Miller, and 
Breckinridge are now enjoying the benefit 
of these deposits. The widow of Dr. Breck- 
inridge has received twenty-one annuities.” 


ALUMNI ADDRESS. 


\ E have received a copy of the elo- 

quent address delivered by Joba S. 
Hart, LL D, before the Alumpi Associa- 
tion of the College of New Jersey, June 23, 
1863. The address is a plea for the Col- 
lege, addressed to her own sons, and to all 
lovers of religion and sound learning. It 
is written in that pure and elegant style 
of which Professor Hart is well known to 
be a master, and is fuil of interest from the 
beginning to the close. We reproduce a 
part, to impress the claims of this College 
upon our readers: 

“This College has done good service to 
the Church of Christ, in the number and 
character of the men it has given to the 
sacred ministry. The primary object in- 
deed of those who founded the College, was 
to furnish the means whereby the Church 
might obtain a supply of learned and godly 
ministers. Theological Seminaries, at that 
time, and for a long time thereafter, were 
unknown. The training required for en- 
trance to the pulpit was a course of liberal 
study at College, supplemented by theologi- 
eal reading, under the direction of the Pre- 
sident, or under private pastors. Ip those 
early days, therefore, the College had a 
larger share even than it now has in the 
work of preparing young men for the min- 
istry. To do well the work for which it was 
most needed, its founders felt the import- 
ance of its being baptized from the first with 
the very spirit of Christ, and the impress 
thus given to its early infancy has not been 
lost in the vigour of its manhood. The 
College has, of course, fed other professions. 
But among its manifold other beneficent 
and honourable achievements, it has never 
lost or demitted its high function of aiding 
the Church in supplying her pulpits with 
sound and godly pastors. Yonder Seminary 
itself, though in a different way, is not more 
certainly a helper of the Church in this 
vital matter than is the College of New 
Jersey. That a healthful influence of this 
kind has been always going on withia these 
walls, is patent to every observer of the Col- 
lege history. If it needs any confirmation, 

ou have it in the siynificant fact, that of 
its graduates, the number who have entered 
the sacred ministry is nearly double of those 
who have entered any other profession. 
The whole number, for example, who are 
reported on the last triennial catalogue as 
having received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine is 363, while the whole number of 
those who have become ministers is 704. 

‘‘ Who can estimate the service done to 
the Church of Christ, and to the general 
advancement of society, in all that is eleva- 
ting, refining, purifying, liberalizing and 
good, by those more than seven hundred 
sons of Nassau Hall, who have exercised 
the pastoral oflice? Llow many among them 
have been burning and shining lights! 
How many of them bave been men of mark 
in the higher walks of theologieal and 
metaphysical speculation! [low many have 
instructed their generation by the press, as 
editors and authors! How many as teach- 
ers, Professors, and Presidents of other semi- 
naries! What a man of power was Dr. 
John Breckipridge! What a brilliant light 
was Albert B. Dod! What a lustre has 
been shed upon evangelical Christianity by 
Bishops Mellvaine and Johns! What 
wide-spread beneficent results have sprung 
from the labours of merely those four minis- 
ters of the gospel, James W. Alexander, 
Zebulon Butler, Johu Dorrance, and Kd- 
ward N. Kirk, once youths together here! 
Hlow many other like golden clusters could 
be pointed out by one conversant with the 
entire history of the Institution! A College 
which has given to the world one such man 
as Charles Llodge, or Addison Alexander, 
has, in that fact alone, an imperishable 
claim upon the gratitude of the Church of 
Christ. 

“ But the benign results of this Tnstitu- 
tion have not been limited to the Church, 
or to one profession. Orher liberal profes- 
sions also have been enriched and adorned 
by Princeton alumni. The sons of Nassau 
Hall have been especially eminent as civil- 
ians. What a noble group of worthies 
yraces its pre Revolutionary roll! What 
did not the country owe, in that day of 
weakness and fear, to those giant-men, pure- 
minded as they were strong, Lepjamin 
Rush, Richard Stockton, William Paterson, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Luther Martin, Morgan 
Lewis, Brockholdst Livingston, and James 
Madison? Not ove generation back, in the 
time of my own novitiate here, the singular 
spectacle was presented in the Senate of the 
United States, then in its palmiest days, of 
more than one-sixth of its entire number of 
members being alumni of the College of 
New Jersey, the Senator from New Jersey, 
(Samuel L Southerd,) who from his owa 
seat with honest pride took note of the fact, 
being himself one of the noblest of them 
all. Up to that same time, too, it was 
voted, our alumai bad formed one-third part 
of those who had been the chief law officers 
of the General Government, and the advo- 
cates of its constitutional rights before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as they 
had been one-fifth part of all the members 
of that august tribunal. One alumous 
and one President of the College were sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Lodepeadance. 
aluwuus of the College bas been L’resi- 
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dent, and two of its alumni have been Viee- 
Presidents of the United States; forty-seven 
of its alumni bave been Sevators of the 
United States; seventeen bave been foreign | 
Ambassadors; eight have been Judges of | 
the Supreme Court of the United States; | 
twenty six have been Goversors of States; | 
thirty have been Presidents of Colleges; , 
eighty-cight have been Professors in Col- | 
leges, Theological Seminaries, Medical | 


Schools, or Law Schools. 

“Ts this a record of which we need to 
be ashamed? The graduates of [’rincetoa 
have achieved honowiable triumphs in every 


brauch of learning, huwan and divine. The | 


have been ornaments of the legal and medi- 
cal professions, eloquent aod manly defend- | 
ers of human rights, persuasive advocates | 
of the cross. They are at this mowent, in 
large numbers, fighting the battles of their 
country. In scholarship, in practical tal- 
ent, in devotion to the public interests, | 
they have found competitors and rivals, 
but nowhere superidrs or masters. What 
College roll would not be graced by a name 
like that of Stockton, which, in three suc- 
cessive generations, father, son, and grand- 
son, has done its country honoured service, 
equally in civil, diplomatic, senatorial, and 
military life, at home and abroad, in peace 
and war, by land and sea? Where, in the 
history of this couutry, shall we fied an 
example of a more brilliant philologist than 
Addison Alexander? Where an abler eccle- 
siast than Bishop Hobart? Where a man 
of higher medical repute than Dr. Hosack? 
Where a financicr of more eagle-like genius 
than Nicholas Biddle? By whom have the 
halis of Congress been more profoundly 
stirred than by Joho McPherson Berrien, 
of Georgia; James McDowell, of Virginia; 
Theodore Frelinghuysen aod Samuel L. 
Southard, of New Jersey? What a wealth 
of wisdom and of far-reaching sagacity had 
our late President, James Carnahan! What 
a magnate in assemblies was Ashbel Green! 
What a prince among men was Samuel 
Stanhope Smith! 

“ Results like those which I have been 
enumerating, are not without a cause. 
Princeton has become a familiar name in 
the land, if through her alumni she has 
achieved so much, in so many departments 
of excellence, and that through the whole 
course of her history, and never probably 
on a larger seale than at this moment, it 
has not been through some mere lucky 
accident. The foundations of her great- 
ness have been laid on the rock, and the 
structure which has been raised thereupon 
is as firm as its proportions are beautiful 
and stately.” 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORKESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Foreign War Vessels in New York Harbour— 
Splendid Reception of the Officers of the 
Russian F leet — Visit to Fortifications — Cwwic 
and Military Pageant—Incideats--A Sigu of 
the Times—Sabbath Visits to Russian Fleet 
— Missionary Anniversary at Williamsbury 
—** Liberal Christianity.” 

New York, Oct. 5, 1863. 

Messrs E:ditors—The past week has been 
one of more than ordinary excitement in 
our city. A large number of foreign war 
vessels are in our harbour—Russian, Kog- 
lish, French, and, I believe, Italian. As I 
mentioned io my last, quite a considerable 
squadron of the Russian Navy had arrived, 
producing a very agreeable sensation in the 
public mind. It was the first fleet of the 
Muscovite Kmpire that ever appeared io 
Awerican waters, and its presence has been 
hailed as av index of the kind feeling of 
that great Power towards our country, in 
this hour of our affliction. It seems to give 
assurance that, should threatening compli- 
cations result in a geveral war, France and 
England will not be able, as heretofore, to 
confine the navy of our great ally to the 
Baltic and the Black Seas. They are al- 
ready vut, aod, if need be, can make their 
power felt at any point where the demands 
of fair play or the interests of civilization 
may require. And it is generally under- 
stood, that the fleet now here, is by no 
moans the whole of their naval power that 
are beyond the Dardanelles and the Skager 
Rock. 

The uniform friendship of the potentate 
of the North for our country has kindled 
in the hearts of Americans a responsive 
feeling, awounting almost to enthusiasm ; 
aud this feeling has been exhibited io va- 
rious private aud public demonstratious. 
The officers of the Russian squadron have 
been visited, and /¢fed, and “ received,” I 
should thiok, to their full content. The 
squadron is under the command of Rear 
Admiral the Count Lisovski, whose flag- 
ship is the screw frigate, the Alexander 
Neveki, of fifty-one guns. Besides the flag- 
ship, there are four others—the Peresvet, 
forty-eight, Captain Kopytov; the Osliaba, 
thirty-three, Captain Boutskoff; the Vitiaz, 
seveatcen, Captain Lund; and the Variag, 
seventeen, Captain Kremer. 

Oa Wednesday, Adwiral Pauldiog, Gen- 
erals Dix aud Caoby, the Pilot Cowwis- 
siovers, and other gentlemen, represeuting 
the civic, naval, aod wilitary departwents 
of this community, escorted a large nuw- 
ber of the officers of the fleet down and 
around the bay, to see the military defences 
of the harbour, and other objects of inter- 
est. It was a delightful excursion, but 
the details of it would be too long for your 
columns. very thiog was conducted in 
the most agrecable manner, and nothiog 
occurred to mar the proprieties of the ovca- 
sion, if we perhaps except the lack of good 
taste and discretion exhibited by one gen- 
tleman, who, in his zealous expression of 
love to Russia, indulged in expressions of 
an opposite character towards other na- 
tions with whom we are at peace. But his 
utterances were not approved by the wass 
of those present. 

Ou Thursday, the city authorities pave 
the Rear-Admiral aod his officers a splen. 
did reception, which for imwpressivencss 
and appropriatevcss of style was worthy 
the vecasion and the personnel. A deputa- 
tion of the Councils went off in a steamer 
to the Russian fleet, and after a very pleas- 
ant interview on board the flag-ship, es- 
corted the Admiral and suite to the foot of 
Twenty-third street, where they were re- 
ceived with the appropriate artillery salute. 
As the deputation was approaching the 
flect, I ought to have mentioned, the stars 
and stripes were rua up on the main on 
the Russian fleet, and greeted with the 
national salute. This is a peculiar hon- 
our, rarely extended to the flag of another 
nation, the flag being usually displayed at 
the fore. 

The lst Division of the New York State 
Militia, nuwbering upwards of six thou- 
sand—(of which more than a thousand were 
mounted meu)—io their gay uniforms and 
splendid caparisons, were drawo up io a 
line extending from the North river to 
Broadway, to receive the strangers and 
escort them to the City Ilall. The proces- 
sion, headed by the tall broadway squad of | 
giant policemen, moved aloug Twenty-third 
street, Fifth Avenue, and Fourteenth street, | 
to Broadway, and down that magopificent | 
aod glutted thoroughfare to the City Hall. | 
Along the entire route a dense mass of | 
human beings crowded the sidewalks, the | 
stoops, the windows—even the roofs of the 
houses; flags, the Russian and Awerican, 
were displayed in the utmost profusion ; 
cheers aod the waviog of handkerchiefs — 
expressed to the representatives of the Czar | 
the warmth of the public welcome; and the 
strangers respooded to these demoastrations | 
by continual bows and liftings of the hat. 


<= 


YTERKIAN 


It was a magnificent cortege, and the entire 
demonstration was uomarred by any thing 


to diminish the agrceableness of the effect. _ gathered together, and misinterpreting it 


The Russian flag is a field of pure oold | 


white—like their wiuter landseape—with a 


blue cross traversing it disgonally; and it. 
ing, or else wander in when it is half over, 
disturbing the prayer or “brief remarks” 


was seen blended that day with our own. 
One gentleman had converted the entire 
white warble front of bis house into a Rus- 
sien flag, by stretching two webs of blue 
silk so as to form the cross. When the 


civil escort and the guests of the city en- 
tered the west gate of the Park, aud as- 


eended a staging io front of the Hall; 


whilst the military escort turned the lower 
end of the Park, catered at the east gate, 
and passed in review before the visitors, 
who repeatedly applauded the soldierly 
bearing of this voluoteer army. The 
banda, of which many were in the proces- 
sion, played the Russian national airs as 
well as our own, which gave evident de- 
light to the visitors. After the review, the 
guests of the city were taken into the City 
Hall, (applauded, as they retired from pub- 
lic view, by the tens of thousands that 
thronged the Park,) and were there intro- 
duced to the Mayor, exchanged speeches 
with him, and received the salutations of 
many citizens. 
one of the most impressive pagesnts I ever 
witnessed. The day was beautiful, and 
every thing “weet off’’ in the west agree- 
able manner. 

You may, perbaps, grudge the space 
necessary to put on record my brief and 
imperfect description of this event. But 
it is one of the signs of the times. It has 
a reliyious, @ prophetic, as well as a diplo- 
matic signification. 
if the effort is to be made to extend the 
domination of the Latin races, as is now in- 
dicated from high quarters; and if our 
country is to be assailed in the effort to do 
so, there is another race ready to aid the 
Anglo-Saxon in its struggle for truth and 
regulated liberty. If the « King of kings 
and Lord of lords’’ is about to do terrible 
things in the earth, it becomes us to note 
the various movements of his providence 
that bear upon the progress of his kingdom; 
and the cemeuting of a friendship between 
two such powers as that of Ruesia and 
America, is not one of the trifles of an 
hour. It may be the will of the King and 
Head of the Church once more to use the 
Gothic races as instruments of checking the 
power of that other race that has always 
taken the lead in corrupting Lis Church 
and perseccuting and slaughtering His 
saints. 

Our visitors of the Greek-Chureh faith 
will not be very strongly impressed with 
the Sabbath-keeping habits of Americans ; 
for I learn that crowds visited the Russian 
fleet on last Sabbath, occupying the time 
and attention of the officers for a large 
portion of the day. 

I witnessed and participated in a very 
interesting celebration last Sabbath. It 
was the anniversary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Sabbath-school of the South 
Third Street Presbyterian Church, (Rev. J. 
D. Wells’,) Williamsburg. It occupied 
the place of the usual morning service, and 
differed from it only in that the report of 
the society was read by Mr. Foster, the 
seerctary and treasurer; that the children 
and their teachers occupied the central 
pews of the church; that the sermon was 
addressed specially to them, and that the 
hymos and devotions were adapted to the 
occasion. The sermon was preached to 
the children and teachers by your corres- 
pondent, from the words of the Lord Jesus: 
«“[t is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Acts xx. 35, and was listened to with fixed 
and solemn attentién. The sacred songs 
were subg with peculiar sweetness and ex- 
pression; and the entire occasion was one 
of edifying interest. Mr. Wells and his 
intelligent eldership, and corps of Sabbath- 
schoul teachers, give special attention to 
instructing the children of the church in 
the principles, and leading them to the 
practice of systematic beneficence. The 
pleasant fruits of this is seen in the fact 
that these lambs of the flock have contri- 
buted, within the last sixteen months, 
nearly three hundred dollars, (3294 43,) to 
missionary objects. We would say to other 
congregations, and do ye likewise.” 

I regretted my inability to be present at 
the ministerial association yesterday. It 
met at brother Kuoox’s, at Newtown, Long 
Island. 

« Liberal Christianity” seems to be 
making some progress. The corner stone 
of a new Universalist church was laid last 
Sabbath, in Brooklyn, with clerical and 
Masonic ceremonies. NESHANOCK. 


For the Preshyterian. 


AT PRESBYTERY. 


Jommendable industry having beeo ex- 
ercised in getting to Presbytery, we con- 
tinue the meetiog, in hope of finishing the 
busioess, so as to return home as speedily 
as possible. ‘The chief study with some 
Presbyteries seems to be, not so much to 
do the business thoroughly, as to be done 
with it, and clear out. That which should 
take three or four days to do, is often bhur- 
ried through in a day-and a-half; and some 
of the smaller Presbyteries accowplish 
their work with such brave despatch, that 
they can meet in the morning, and returo 
to their homes by bedtime, leaving, if 
necessary, one of their number to fulfil the 
preaching appointment mede for the eve- 
ning. This slap dash style of doing busi- 


«two or three 


mence at ten. Remembering the blessing 
promised to two or three who shall be 


to be a special blessing on the assembling 
of on/y that many, most of the brethren 
either stay away from the devotional meet- 


The 
who are puvetually present 


in progress during their entrance. 


_do not experience much religious fervour. 
procession arrived at the City Hall, the | 


Upon the whole, it was | 


ing is not one of wuch interest. 


A squeaky brother does the singing, in 
the sbsence of some body who knows how 


minutes, and another loug man spesks for 
the same length of time. And the meet- 


But if 


every member of Presbytery will be pres- 
ent at the pruyer-weeting, comiog punvtu- 


ally, with the spirit of prayer io bis beart, 
and briogivg with him several members of 
the family with whom he is lodging, the 
result will be a profitable meeting, which 
will invigorate Presbytery for the whole 
day’s work. 

So with the preaching. We all need to 
hear sermons, oftener than we have oppor- 


tunity todoso. When we puta good brother 


io the pulpit to preach a sermon to Presby- 
| tery, it is pot good waaners to him, neither 


is it profitable to the other members, to 
run away and leave him to preach to the 
mea, wowen, aud children of the neigh- 
bourhood, who may happen to come in. 
When a Presbyterial sermon is preached, 
every member of Presbytery ought to be on 
hand. 


It bids ue hope that, | 


The “free conversation on the state of 
religion” necds a little looking after. 

| roll of the churches is called; each church 
is to be heard from, with an account of its 
condition and prospects. If the brethren 
| would carefully consider what they have to 


say, or even write out a memorandum of |. 


| it, it might lead to improvement in tbis 
branch of business. But many brethren 
appear to be taken by surprise when they 
_are called upon. The general opening re- 
mark is, “Well, Mr. Moderator, I don’t 
| know that I have any thing very particular 
to say.” The men who begin thus, how- 
ever, sometimes talk for half an hour, if so 
much time is allowed them, making their 
statements up, sumetimes of glittering gen- 
eralities, and sometimes of lamentations 
over the poor state of religion in their 
church, the onerous weight of the debt un- 
der which they are struggling, or the diffi- 
culty of collecting enough pew rents to pay 
the pastor’s salary. Sometimes a smart 
ruling elder, who happens also to be trea- 
surer, enlarges on the commendable prompt- 
ness with which his pastor’s sulary bas been 
paid—in full, every cent of it; forgetting 
that if be should thus commend hiwself for 
his promptuess and liberality in settling 
with his bookkeeper, his servants, or his 
factory hands, he would be laughed at for it. 
The Rev. Mr. Great-while consumes 
three-quarters of an hour in telling Pres- 
bytery the history of the building of his 
new church, all the way from the laying of 
the corner-stone, brick by brick, up to the 
putting on the gilt fish, arrow, or ramrod, 
which tells which way the wind blows. 
Brother Troublesome thinks he must tell 
all he knows about bis congregation, and 
spends as much of the afternoon as the 
Moderator will let bim, in speaking of the 
obstacles recently placed in his way by cer- 
tain gorsips who go to his church. Lis 
elder consumes twenty-five minutes in cor- 
roborating the statements made by his ill- 
used pastor, and closes with an appeal to 
Presbytery to appoint a committee to in- 
quire into the cases of the said gossips. 
And some men spend a great deal of time 
in trying to thaw their half-congealed 
thoughts into flowing speech; but when 
the speech does at last flow, it turns out to 
be so watcry that Presbytery wish it were 
frozen solid, so that it could not be uttered 
at all. 

Every member of Presbytery ought to be 
so conversant with the “state of religion” 
in his own church, as to relate promptly, 
briefly, pointedly, and so as to engage the 
attention of all who listen, what is going 
on; or, if nothing is going on, the why and 
wherefore thereof. There is no necessity 
for a stereotyped form of speech; for in- 
stavee, that “the gates of Zion do mourn,” 
or that “few come to her solemn feasts.” 
These sayings are good in their proper 
place, but are frequently used to cover the 
lack of somethivg to say. If every mem- 
ber will speak loud enough and distinctly 
enough to be heard and understood, it will 
add to the interest of what is said. 

Presbytery will now take a recess until 
next week. A. T. 

Bristol, Pa. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CIRCULAR. 


Puitavecrata, October, 1863. 

The Comwmittee appointed by the gra- 
duates aod friends of the College of New 
Jersey, at their meeting in May, for the 
purpose of devising the best means for 
securing the proposed endowment of that 
Institution, take great pleasure in announ- 
cing that the work has been going forward 
in other places with very cheering pros- 
pects. Nearly half the proposed sum of 
$100,000 has already been subscribed in 
the city of New York, and in two or three 
of the towns of New Jersey, and that with- 
out completing the work in those places. 

The azent of the College, the Rev. T. 
G. Wall, is about to commence operations 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, intending to 


visit the graduates and the liberally dis- 


ness has the effect of serewing up both | nosed among our people. All information 


ministers aud churches to a high rate of | 
speed, even if it does not mivister to their | 


spiritual or temporal advantage. 

A meeting of Presbytery can be the 
dullest thing possible, or the most inter- 
esting, just as the mewbers choose to make 
it. A sleepy Moderator, one or two very 
slow preachers, several tedious committee 
reports, and a dragging “free convereation 
on the state of religion,’ will crush the 
interest out of any meeting. The mem- 
bers of the church in which it is held may 
straggle in; but they are sure to straggle 
out sgain, as soon as they feel that they 
can leave with decency. People who would 
stay all day, without their dinner, in a 
Congressional gallery listeuing to debates, 
in which they feel that the debaters bave a 
lively interest, will weary of such a Pres- 
bytery meeting in ten minutes. But if 
the Moderator happens to be an earnest 
man, who can keep the business moving on 
in such a way that it will not go to sleep 
on his hands; if the committees come full 
of zeal in the work they bave been doing, 
and make good report of it; if the preach- 
ibg is full of warmth and love for the souls 
of slumbering and dying sinners; if the 
men who make specches do not fill up balf 
their time with apologies for having no- 
thing to say; if the “free conversation on 
the state of religion’”’ is a vigorous account 
of what God has done for us since we last 


miserable we are, the meetiug of Presbytery 
will be so interesting, that the church will 


| be well filled with friends aod neighbours, 


and a blessing will be left on the place. 
The devotional meetings at Presbytery 
are often very hungry affairs. Prayer- 
meeting is appointed for nine o’clock ia 
the mornivg; business meeting to com- 


respecting the [ostitution, its condition and 
prospects, will be given by him. 

The Committee wost heartily commend 
him aod his work to our citizens, and trust 
sincerely that this ancient and honoured 
Institution may be speedily placed on so 


secure @ foundation, that its capacity for use- 
fulness may not be impaired in the future 


—a result which has been seriously threat- 
ened within the past two or three years. 
W. E. Scuencx, Chairman. 
M. C. Sutrnex, Secretary. 
OswaLp Tuowrson, Bens. U. Brewster, 
Josuva Lirrincort, E. Srencer Miter, 
Eowarp Harrsuorne, Clarke, 
Natuaniet Burt, Joun W. 
L. H. Curtstian, Georce H. Boxer, 
Furwan Suervarp, Cuas, W. Surerps, 
A. IL. Fisu, Aurrep Martie, 
Geo. R. Morenouss, Jaues M. Crowe, 
A. Incuam, W. C. Carre, 
Sauvet Ross, Cuartes Boxer, 
llonace Y, Evans, Joun Dickson. 
Commitee. 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF VINCENNES. 


The Presbytery of Vincennes met at Peters- 
burg, and was opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. A. Sterrett. The Rev. James Crawford 
was chosen Moderator, and Henry W. Fisk, 


Temporary Clerk. ‘The Rev. Henry Keigman, 


of South Alabama Bsn! - and the Rev. 
Cornelius McCain, of Platt Presbytery, were 
received as members of this Presbytery. 


: _~ The churches under our care are directed 
met, rather then a series of groans over how 


to send their contributions for the Board of 
Domestic Missions to F. R. Morton, Treasurer 


of Presbytery, or to P. B. Cook, Missionary, 


for Disabled 


until the remaining deficit in his salary is paid. 

Presbytery enjoins on all the churches under 
its eare ty take up collections for all the 
Boards of the Church, and for the Committee 
Ministers. This duty is also 
faithfully and affectionately urged in @ pasto- 


, ral letter which our churebes will receive in 


due time. The yuostion conceruing the right 


' corn on the top of the mountains. 


_to doit; ove long man prays for twenty | 


---— 


_ that our people are exercised about 


The | 


of property between the First and Second 


Churches of Vincennes, was referred to Synod 
for adjudication. The conversation on the 
State of Religion was far from encouraging. 
We are evidently passing through a season of 
great drought and barrenness, when God is 
withholding the dews and showers of Ilis 
Spirit. The sad fact is apparent every where, 
uestions 
of temporal policy, almost to the exclusion of 


any concern about their personal growth in | 


grace. Yet we bless God that he has his 
thousands in Israel, and that his work goes 
forward, although it be casting a handful of 
The next 
stated mecting will be held at Evansville, on 
the second Thursday of April, ls64.  Presby- 
tery adjourned to mect at Bloomington during 
the sessions of Synod. 

This was certainly the most pleasant and 
profitable meeting of the Presbytery of Vin- 
cennes it has been our privilege to attend, and 
we are sure that the members went home feel- 
ing that it is a good and a pleasant thing for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 

Samus. Tacaart, Stated Clerk. 
Reported for the Presbyterian. 


MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PSALMODY. 


Pusucation Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1863, 

The Committee on Psalmody appointed by 
the last General Assembly, met at eleven 
o'clock A. M, on the eall of the Chairman, 
Dr. J.T. Backus, and opened its sessions with 
prayer, 

On motion, N.C, Burt was appointed Secre- 
tary. The following members of the Commit- 
tee were present:—Drs. J. T. Backus, S. L. 
Prime, Ll. A. Boardman, William Blackwood, 
Charles W. Shields, and N. C. Burt. 

Communications were received and read 
from the following absent members—Dr. Wil- 
lis Lord, and ruling elders David Keith and 
Mr. Kennicott. Dr. Potts, a member of the 


Committee, made known, through the Chair- 


man, bis intention net to serve on the Com- 
mittee. Also, through Mr. Keith, communi- 
cajions were received from Dr. R. W. Landis 
the Rev. James IH. Brookes. 

The question having risen as to what are 
the proper powers of the Committee, on mo- 
tion, the following minute, offered by Dr. 
Boardman, was adopted: 

“This Commitice has not been empowered 
by the General Assembly to prepare a new 
Book of Psalmody. Its proper function is to 
consider and report to the next Assembly what 
measures should be adopted to improve the 
Psualmody of the Church; indicating, should 
a new book, or essential modification of the 
present book be recommended, the plan to be 
pursued in preparing the volume.” 

After a season of conference, the Committee 
adjourned with prayer, to meet at half-past 
fuur o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON, 


The Committee met at half-past four o’clock, 
and after further conference, adjourned till 
to morrow morning at ten o’clock. 


September 30th. 

The Committee met at 10 o’clock A. M., 
and opened its session with prayer. 

The following motions were made and unani- 
mously adopted: 

1. That it is desirable that the Assembly 
order the preparation of a new Hymn-Book. 

2. That the new book contain a selection 
from the hymns of our present collection, with 
the addition of the best lyrics from other 
sources. 

3. That a collection of suitable tunes be 
printed, to be bound with the new book, or 
separately, as may be desired. 

4. That a selection from the authorized 
prose version of the Psalms, with other poeti- 
cal portions of the Scriptures, and ancient 
hymns of the Church, be prepared, to be 
bound with the book, or separately. 

Further, it was moved the book also contain 
selections from the different metrical versions 
of the Psalms, interspersed among the hymns. 

On this point the Committee divided, some 
preferring that the psalms taken from Watts, 
or other authors, be printed separately in tho 
new book, as in the present collection. 

Also, on the motion that the hymns con- 
tained in the new book, and nct in the old, be 
arranged in the order of subjects, and printed 
as a supplement to the old book, the Commit- 
tee were not agreed; some preferring that the 
— and hymns in the new book being 

ept distinct, as in the present collection, the 
hymns should be published in a separate vol- 
ume for week-day and other services. 

It was moved and adopted that the volumes 
herein provided for be furnished with ample 
Indexes, after the style of the best modern 
books of Church Psalmody. 

It was moved and adopted, that the General 
Assembly be requested to appoint a commit- 
tee to carry out the plan here recommended, 
and submit the book they may prepare to 
another Assem}ly—this committee to be au- 
thorized to procure all books needful to the 
prosecution of their work; to employ the re- 
quisite musical talent, and to negotiate ques- 
tions of copyright; the Board of Publication 
being instructed to provide for these and the 
necessary personal expenses of the committee. 

lt was also moved and adopted that the 
General Assembly be requested to instruct 
the Board of Publication to defray the per- 
sonal expenses of the present Committee, in- 
curred in attending on the present, and any 
further meetings. 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to 
meet at such time and place as the Chairman 
shall designate, after correspondence with the 
members of the Committee. 

The Committee then adjourned with prayer. 

}. Burt, Secretary. 


A DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 


The following proclamation has been issued 
by the President of the United States of 
America : 

A PROCLAMATION, 


The year that is drawing towards its close 
has been filled with the blessings of fruitful 
fields and healthful skies. To these bounties, 
which are so constantly enjoyed that we are 
prone to forget the suurce from which they 
come, others have been added, which are of 
such an extraordinary nature that they cannot 
fail to penetrate and soften the heart, which is 
habitually insensible to the ever-watchful pro- 
vidence of Almighty God. 

In the midst of a civil war of unequalled 
magnitude and severity, which has sometimes 
seemed to provoke the aggression of foreign 
States, peace has been preserved with all na- 
tions, order has been maintained, the laws 
have been respected and obeyed, and harmony 
has prevailed every where except in the thea- 
tre of military conflict, while that theatre has 
been greatly contracted by the advancing 
armies and navies of the Union. 

Needful diversions of wealth and of strength 
from the fields of peaceful labour to the na- 
tional defence have not arrested the plough, 
the shuttle, or the ship. The axe has enlarged 
the borders of our settlements, and the mines 
are full of iron and coal, and of the precious 
metals, and have yielded even more abundant- 
ly than heretofore. 

Population has steadily increased, nutwith- 
standing the waste that has been made in the 
camp, the siege, and the battle-field; and the 
country, rejoicing in the consciousness of aug- 
mented strength and vigour, is permitted to 
expect a continuance of years, with a large 
increase of freedom. 

No human council hath devised, nor hath 
any mortal band worked out these great things. 
They are the gracious gifts of the Most High 
God, who, while dealing with us in anger for 
our sins, has, nevertheless, remembered mercy. 
It has seemed to me fit and proper that they 
should be solemnly, reverently, and gratefully 
acknowledged by the whole American people. 

I do, therefore, invite my fellow-citizens in 
every part of the United States, and also 
those who are at sea, and those who are so- 
journing in foreign countries, to set apart and 
observe the last Thursday of November next 
as a day of thanksyiving and prayer and 
praise to our beneficent Father, who dwelleth 
in the heavens; and I recommend that, while 
offering up the ascriptions justly due to [lim 
for such singular deliverances and blessings, 
they do also, with humble penitence for vur 

rverseness and disobedience, commend to 

fis tender care all those who have become 
widows, orpbana, mourners, or sufferers, in 
the lamentable civil strife in which we are 
unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore 
the interposition of the Almighty hand to 
heal the wounds of the nation, and to restore 
it, as soon a8 may be consistent with the 
Divine purposes, to the full enjoyment of 
peace, harmony, tranquillity, and union. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 3d 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and 
of the independence of the United States the 
eighty-eighth. 

By the President, 

LINCOLN, 

Sewanv, Seeretary of State. 


-—_— 


October 10, 1863. 


WAR NEWS. 


Nothing during the week has occurred in 
relation to the armies of the Cumberland, 
Potomac, or before Charleston. The action 
of the rebel authorities to employ incendiaries, 
under promise of reward, to take passage on 
the boats of the Mississippi, and to set them 
on fire, with the certain destruction of inno- 
cent passengers, is most atrocious, and shows 
perhaps, beyond any other act, the fearful 
wickedness and depravity of the rebellion. 
The hanging at Richmond of Spencer Kel- 
logg, under the pretext of being a apy, al- 
though taken prisoner in regular warfare, is _ 
another malignant act of the same authorities. 

We find the following news by way of New 
Orleans: 

The Era publishes particulars of the des- 
truction of the steamer Fox, which was run 
eground by our gunboats at Pascagoula. 


| The vessels engaged in this action were the 


steamer Genesee, and gunboats Calhoun and 
Jackson. The Fox had a valuable ca-go, all 
of which was lost. On Sunday morning, Sth 
ult., after the destruction of the Fox, three 
gunboats were head for Grant’s Pass, near 
Mobile, and at 11 o’eclock arrived within two 
miles of the fort. Near the fort was the 
rebel iron-clad gunboat Gaines, Long Tom 
Ifunter commander, and a steam transport. 
The Genesee opened with her famous 100- 
pound Parrott, and soon the rebel com- 
mander was compelled to retire behind the 
fort to save his vessel. The Jackson opened 
with one S4-pounder Sawyer gun, and the 
Calhoun with a smaller rifle piece. After 
the retreat of the rebel iron-clad and the 
transport steamer behind the fort, the shell- 
ing was directed solely against the latter. 
Twenty-two shells from the Genesee alone 
fell inside the fort, and the firing from the 
other boats was remarkably accurate. Sand, 
stones, logs of wood, &c., were sent flying up- 
ward in great quantics, and before the action 
terminated, every gun was dismounted, and, 
it is believed, disabled. One large gun in 
particular was knocked completely end over 


end, as could be plainly seen from the ves 


sels, and the achievement drew forth hearty 
cheers from the gallant tars. On Monday, 
Vhe ult., as the Genesee was steamipg in 
the direction of Ship Island, three large boats 
were observed pear the land, about five miles 
from Biloxi. ‘Two boats were immediately 
lowered from the Genesee, and despatched in 
pursuit, but the pursued succeeded in reach- 


/ing the land first, and nearly all the men 


escaped. The three rebel boats were des- 
troyed by men from the Genesee. 

The particulars of the capture of the British 
steamer Sir William Pitt, shows that she 
landed a Liverpool eargo of arms, &e., in 
Mexican waters, and took on board one thou- 
sand bales of cotton, when the French authori- 
ties ordered her to leave the Mexican waters, 
which she did, coming over to the American 
side of the Riv Grande river. Captain Roland, 
of the gunboat Seminole, promptly sent two 
officers and a number of men, who seized her, 
transporting her officers and crew to the Semi- 
nole as prisoners of war. The vessel was then 
sent to New Orleans. Captain Ilood, of the 
British ship Pylaides, demanded an explana- 
tion, which he received from Captain Roland, 
to the effect that she had landed contraband 
of war in American waters, and had contra- 
war on board, 

e yellow fever prevails at Pensacola. 
Captain Spear, of the ship Nightingale, and 
the Surgeon of the steamer Relief, are dead. 
Several of the crews have also died. The 
health of New Orleans continues excellent. 
Commander Bell, commanding-the West Gulf 
Squadron pro tem., has informed the Navy 
Department that a pernicious fever has ap- 
peared on bourd the United States steamers 
repairing at New Orleans, from which several 
deaths have resulted. Some ofthe cases have 
been well defined yellow fever, and others are 
recognized by the name of pernicious and con- 
gestive fever. Ile says the disorder has not 
extended rapidly so far, and expresses the 
hope that the approaching cold weather will 
soon check it. The vessels which have suffered 
most are the store-ship Fearnot, the brig Lol- 
lyhock, and the Pensacola sloop-of-war. 

The New Orleans Era of the 23d Septem- 
ber has the following details of the rebel plot 
to destroy all the steamers on the Mississippi 
river, of which we have already published a 
telegraphic account: 

“We learn from a gentleman, who speaks 
from the best information, that while on a 
recent trip up the river he was told by a for- 
mer friend, who is now an insane and unecru- 
pulous rebel, that Jeff. Davis and his Cabinet 
had decided to employ incendiaries to destroy 
every steamboat navigating the lower Missis- 
sippt and Ohio, offering as an inducement to 
these miscreants in accomplishing their bar- 
barous mission sixty per cent. on the estimated 
value of all boats and property thus destroyed. 
His informant sameall him that the Ruth had 
already fallen a victim to this scheme, and he 
would soon hear of others. Ie being a mer- 
chant of this city, and known to be a holder 
of Western [ peremnen was advised, in a friendly 
way, to hold what goods he had, as there was 
sure to be a rise in price. The whole plot 
struck him as so diabolical, barbarous, and 
improbable, that he paid no further attention 
to it than to note it down in his memorandum 
book, which he has since shown us, and from 
which we have copied the main points. On 
his way up the river he heard threats from 
some suspicious looking strangers against the 
Imperial, the very boat which was fired at St. 
Louis, under circumstances of grave suspicion. 
It was further told him that the man who 
burned the Ruth has since made his way to 
Richmond, received his sixty per cent. on the 
value of the boat and cargo, $100,000, and 
had been heard from by his friends in Mem- 
phis, who were vastly elated by the streak of 
good fortune of their diabolical friend.” 

In accordance with this, several valuable 
steamers have been fired, involving the life of 
passengers to a considerable extent. The 
Robert Campbell, near Milliken’s Bend, was 
thus burned, and twenty-two persons, includ- 
ing women and children, were lost. 


CILARLESTON, 


Fortress Monroe, Oct. 3.—The United States 
Steamer Massachusetts arrived here to-day. 
She left Charleston bar on Wednesday even- 
ing last, and makes the following report: —Our 
works on Morris Island are progressing rapid- 
ly. The rebel batteries keep constantly shell- 
ing our workmen, but as yet there are few 
casualties. Gen. Gilmore occasionally shells 
Foits Sumter and Johnson. One monitor 
keeps Fort Moultrie quiet. 


ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


We only can record the following items, 
which are not directly official. 

Cincinnati Oct. 3.—The Commercial has 
advices from Chattanooga to Saturday last. 
The estimate, at headquarters, of our loss at 
the late battle of Chickamauga Creek is as fol- 
lows:—Killed, 1800; wounded, 9500; taken 
prisoners, 2500. Total loss, 13,800. It was 
the opinivn, that if the right wing of our army 
had held its own, the result would have been 
a decided Union victory and success. The 
success of General Thomas on the left was 
much greater than has been represented in 
any published account of the great battle. 
Gen. Thomas routed Gen. Longstreet’s rebel 
corps, and was in a condition to pursue the 
enemy, Lad it not been for the disorganization 
of our right wing. No surprise was felt by 
our army Officers at the sehels not resuming 
the attack. The loss of the enemy is believed 
to be 20,000. Our army is in superb fightin 
trim, compact in organization, well suppli 
with provisions, has pleaty of ammunition, 
and is full of confidence. The enemy shows 
no disposition to attack. Gen. Burnside was 
at Knoxville on the 27th, and no strong symp- 
toms of his forces going to Chattanooga were 
then apparent. 

New York, Oct. 4.—A despatch to the 
Herald, dated Chattanooga, Oct. 4, states that 
the prospects of success are good, and if the 
enemy make an attack, he will be badly 
defeated. There is no cause for alarm from 
any rebel flank movements. The enemy is in 
sight, and skirmishing continues, the rebels 
always getting the worst. Advices have been 
received here this morning from Gen. Rose- 
crans. Every thing is going on well. His 
cummunications remain unbroken, 

Cincinnati, Oct. 4 —The|Commercial’s 
cial Chattanooga despatch of the 50th ult., 
says that two hundred ambulances were sent 
within the enemy’s line under a flag of truce, 
and brought ia over five hundred of our 
wounded. While in the enemy’s hands they 
had nothing to eat but corn bread. The rebels 
treated them very kindly, expressing regrets 
that they could not provide better for them, 
They voles to permit the bodies of the wound- 
ed or deceased officers to be removed. The 
enemy holds fifty-two of our surgeons as 
prisoners of war. Our own ambulances re- 
turned to the rebel lines with the wounded 
rebels who fell into our hands. Both armies 
are busy fortifying. pickets are withia 
a stone-throw of each other. The Associated 
Press report of the battle causes considerable 
indignation in the army. The statement that 
Reynolds’ and Brannan’s divisions werethrown 
into disorder, is incorrect. I learn from Gen. 
Thomas that to the obstinate bravery of these 
commands the army is largely indebted for its 
sufety. Our wounded are well cared for and 
coufurtably situaved. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—A despatch to the Com- 
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PCENT “PUBLICATIONS. 
Naronat Husrory. By L. 


319. 
Pails we differ from the author in some of his 
we are ful for his protest against 


g 


PES 


gequently published in the Atlantic Monthly, they 
rather for the general, than profes 
doual reader, and their diffusion wil! rerve to exalt 
our views of the work of a divine Creator. 


wre in Union College. New York, 1863, Charles 

Scribner. 12mo, pp. 220. 

The auther has very tkilfully incorporated in 
his volume the main features of much lerger 
works on the structure of the English language. 
Derived as it is from various sources, it embreces 
the forms of thought of the people from which it 
is derived, as well as indicates peculiar physical 
resembiances, which mey be supposed to emanate 
from the eame eources. I: comprises elements of 
various origin, such as the Celtic and Roman, 
AngloGazon, Danish, and Norman; and to com- 
prebend it, it is necessary to be able to trace these 
elements. The author sids the reader in this, and 
illustrates his subject by a reference to the litera- 
ture of the several periods of change, with cherac- 
teristic specimens. We cheerfully direct attention 
to the book. 


Tus Camratcx mm or, Inci- 
dents and Scenes on. the Batilefields and in 
Richmond. By the Rev. J. J. Marks, D D. 
Philadelphia, 1863, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo, 

444. 

This suthor, the Rev. Dr. Marks, is a cheplain of 
the army, and, as we have reason to believe, en 
joys a high reputation es an eble and faithful man 
in his post, capable of ascertaining the true stete of 
the army, and furnishing a correct account of the 
eperations during the campaign on the Peninsula. 
He saw much, and collected from others many of 
the thrillirg scenes which occurred during the 
‘seven deys’ battles. His descriptions are very 
picturesque. and deeply interest and engege the 
attention. What feats of geliantry were perform- 
ed!|—what borrors were unfolded during that dis 
estrcus cempaign! Dr. Marks mey be relied on 
for the faithfulness with which be depicts the 
fierce conflicts; but he must alone be responsible 
for the militery criticiems he ventures on the gene- 
ral conduct of the campaign, and of the officers in 
command, We do not pretend to be = jodge ja 
these matters, and leave the sifting process to t 
future bictorien of the war, who may be able, 
when prejudice bas waned? to do justice to all 
alike, 


Ssemoxs Pasacnep His Rorat Hicaness, 
Tas Paice or Wass, during his Tour in the 


East, in the Spring of 1862; with Notices of | 


seme of the Locslities visited. By Arthur Pen- 

rhyn Staniey, D.D., Honorary Chaplain to the 

Prince of Wales, &c. New York, 1863, Churles 

Scribner. 12mo, pp. 272. 

Our :eaders have already been informed cf the 
tour in the East of the Prince of Wales in 1862. 
He was accompanied by Dr. Staniey, who, on each 
Sundey of their absence, addressed the Prince's 
ettendents in a brief discourse, of which this vol- 
ume contains the The sermons are four- 
teen in number, of which the places visited sug- 
gested the themes. They do not strike us as very 
remarkable in style or matter, although suggesting 
many good and appropriate subjects of refiection. 
The notes on the places visited, occupying about 


one-half of the volume, are valuable, and, from the © 


facilities erjoyed by the party in visiting pleces of 
difficult access, particularly worthy of note. The 
volume is beautifully printed, and has a novel in- 
terest from the circumstances under which it was 


prepared. 


Patuont; or, the Numerals of Scripture a Proof of 
Inepiration. A Free Inquiry. By M. Maban, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastica! History in the General 
Theological Seminary. New York, 1863, D. Ap- 
pletion & Co. 12mo, pp. 176. 

The inquiries of Dr. Mahan are curious, and con- 
ducted with shrewdness and pleusibility. The 
readers of the Bible must have noticed the fact 
that certain numbers, such as eight, seven, nine, 
forty, are introduced as if embracing @ mystical 
significancy, end in relation to such the inquiries 
of the author bave been directed. He regards the 
due consideration of these as having a very impor- 
tant bearing on the settlement of Scripture chro- 
nology, and plenary inspiration. We ray there is 
plausibility in these srggestions and reasonings, 
without pretending to decide how fer they are to 
be relied on. 


Home; a Series of English Sketches. By | 


Nathaniel Hawthorne Boston, 1863, Ticknor & 
Fields. 12mo, pp. 398. 
As @ writer of fiction, no one in our country has 


as originality of conception and gracefulness of 
style are concerned, or the ability of imperting « 
charm to the commonest incidents. His novels, 
however, never attracted vs by their healthy tone. 
In these eketches he appears in a different walk, 
in portraying the actual and real. They are, how- 
ever, invested by the same charms of style and 
correctness of delineation. In England, Mr. Haw- 
thorne found much to praise and to blame, and so 


fer as bis sketches extend, they present a picture | 


true to life. The book is dedicated to his College 
friend, Ex President Pierce, showing that there 
may be sympathy between literature and politics. 

By Gail Hamilton, author of « Coun 
Bosion, 


Gara-Days. 
wy Living and Country Thinking ” 
1863, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 436. 
Gail Hamilton, whatever mey be the author's 

true name, is one of the most pleasing and 

charming writers of the day. “Country Living 
and Country Thinking,” striking out in a new 
vein, was one of the moet fresh contributions to the 
light literature of the day, and the present volume 
is not a whit behind it in the same characteristics. 

With quiet and piquant bumour, it wins the ad- 

miration of the reader; and every topic, even 


' when common incidents is so minutely and cun- 


ningly limned, as to become “a feast of reason 
and « flow of soul.” The author, with nice obser- 
vation and discrimination, seldom fuils to convey 
fight impressions, and at once amuses and in- 
structs. The principal piece, Gala-Days, presents 
the agreenble pictures of home travel; and the 
others, in the seme vein, most pleasantly beguile 
the reader into a willing, if constrained perusal. 
The book is beautifully printed. 


amp War. Discourses on Topics Sug- 
gested by the Times. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Boston, 1863, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 445. 
The volume consists of discourses illustrative of 

what is generally called political preaching, or 

by the political topics of the 

. The euthor is an extemporary preacher, and 

for bis discourses we are indebted to a siteno- 
grapber. This may account not only for their fer 

‘vour, bot their desultory character. No supplying 

of defests or polishing of style have been possible, 


‘we might say, the progress of events will gain him 
more interested hearers than he had when the dis- 
courses were delivered. 

Tus Paatus or Daviv; wiih a Selection of Stand- 
ard Music, appropriately arranged according to 
the sentiment of each Psalm, or portion of 
Pealm. By William W. Keys. Philadelphia, 
1863, William S Rentoul. Svo, pp 156. 

The object of this book is, we should suppose, to 
incite the churches of the Reformed bodies of Pres- 
byterians, whg still adhere two the old version of 
the Peaims, to a greater cultivation of music in 
public worship. The music to this old psaimody 
We wish the effort all due 


; or, the Selfish Child. A 

on Fact. By the Rev. Philip 

Power, M. A., author of the «I Wills of 

New York, 1863, Robert Carier 

Brothers; Philadelphia, Wiliam S. § Alfred Mar- 
18mo, pp. 240. 

stories in this volume are well con- 


i 


1863, Robert Carter & Brothers ; 
liam 8 & Alfred Martien 18m, pp. 31d. 

Dc. Newtou bus identified himself with the 

children as One of theit favourite preachers. He 

studied the methods of interesting and enchain- 

ing and in his several volumes he 


bes furnished extelient specimens of eaitable ad- 


dress @ their ipteliect and beart. He never lowers 
his style to colloquialism, por permits it to soar above 
their comprehension; and hence bis discourses are 
with gospel instroction, while they are so 
illustrated by incidents and snecdotes, as to pre- 
vent vagrant listiessness. His “Safe Compass” 
may be freely commended to our young friends. 


Tes Tures Cairetxs. New York, 1863, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, Wiliam 8. § 
Alfred Martien. 18:mo, pp. 202. 

An admirable story, or parrative—for it bas all 
the appearance of a real history. The title is not 
a very prepossessing one, elthough appropriate. 
It is written in the bert style. 


Tom Rar; or, the Mother's Preyer Answered, and 
Walter's Wish. Boston, 1863, Henry Hoyt. 18mo, 
pp. 162. 

An interesting story of the conversion of a wey- 


ward youth, subdued by the power of religion, 


and, in his altered character, realizing ® mother's 

preyer. 

Ovr How wa Conpvuct rr. 
By Waldo Abbtt. With an Introdoction, by 
John 8. C. Abbot. Boston, 1863, Henry Hoyt. 
18mo, pp. 253. 

Practical Sunday-school teachers will find, in 
thie carefully prepared volume, many valusble 
suggettions and instructions. The euthor enters 
upon his work con amore, and has considered it 
thoroughly. The typographical! part of the book is 
beautiful. 

Peren Cannapine; or, the Martindale Pastoral. 
By Caroline Chesebro’. Aew York, 1863, Shelden 
§& Co. 12mo, pp. 399. 

We can only give this by the title. It seems to 
be pervaded with a sound moral, but its length pre- 
vents us from reading it entire. 


Lessons 1x Fiyinc—The Wonderful Stonc— Little 
Gems — Jenny. the Crochet-Worker — Try — 
Good for Evil— Rays of Light—The Sunbeam— 
Blind Annie Lorimer. 

These are al! juvenile books published by the 

Presbyterian Board. We have no doubt they will 

be eagerly read by our young friends. 


THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


BY MRS. M W HACKELTON. 
Chime, chime, pleasantly chime, 
The church bell swings with a solemn rhyme, 
Solemn and sweet through the soft, stil! air, 
As the villagers go to the house of prayer. 


Pattering light on the dewy grass, 
Children’s feet throngh the meadow pass; 
Through the meadow, over the stream, 
Pass they on in a beautiful dream. 


She hath an eye like a young gezelle, 
Cheeks like the biush of the pink eea-shell, 
Shining curls of a golden brown, 

Over her white neck showering down. 


He builds a palace; its balls are bright 

With floods of crimson and amber light; 

He crowns a queen, and be weds a bride, 

As they walk to the brown church side by side. 


Chime, chime, mournfully chime! 
Alas for the changes that come with time; 


Years bring lessons of toil and care, 
Rose-hued palaces vanish in air. 


He in the city, far away, 

Sits in a cushioned pew to-dey; 

Weearily shuts bis aching eyes, 

Sits in his cushioned pew, and sighs; 
Thinks of the meadow where, years ago, 
Biue-eyed violets ured to grow; 

Of clustering curls and meek brown eyes— 
Thinks of the long, long past, and sighs; 


Sighs as he holds the open door, 

While wife and child pass out before, 
And wonders if ever this life may seem 
Half so fair as his boyhood’s dream. 


And she kneels down by a church-yard stone— 
She bears the burdens of life alone; 

Her brow is furrowed with years of care, 

And her voice hath a sorrowful tone in prayer. 


Her heart goes back to the sweet Spring time, 
When life grew rich with a joy sublime; 


And she wonders if anght the blest shall see 


In the after-life, more fair will be. 
Chime, chime, solemnly chime! 


Love's Eternity follows Time. 
And the hopes whose graves we have made with 


tears 
Shall deepen the joy of its glorious years. 


IBEX HUNTING. 
Ibex hunting is ove of the most dangerous 


occupied a prouder niche than Hawthorne, ro fer» 


eports, and followed by countless difficulties. 
In Switzerland there are but few admirers 
of the sport, and they are in the Valais. 
In the autumn, when the ibexes are fattest, 
the sportsmen climb the southern moun- 
tains, and either proceed towards the enor- 


| mous group of the Monte Rosa, or, unob- 


served by the Italien hunters, penetrate into 


t 

a is prohibited in both there countries, 
the greatest cunning and prudence are 
Provided with a scanty store of 


requisite. 


food, they traverse for a fortnight the most | 


— inaccessible heights, and sleep on the rocks 


Alps of Piedmont and Savoy. As the 


range tothe Valais 
of Swiss hunters will be only 


now siring itself on a dizz a a 
hundred oable farther on. Wi a beating 
heart, trembling with bope and fear, the 
a approaches, raises bis rifle, the 
shot echoes tremendously through the deadly 
silence of the Alps, and the quivering ibex 
lies bleeding smong the rocks. When the 
animal bas fallen, it is at once teken up. 
The eportsman binds the four feet together 
at the knees, throws it on his back, and 
securely fastens down the head and heavy 
borns, they should move about while he 
is descending the hill; then the gun is hung 
over the right shoulder and chest, anti the 
brave man, with a burden weighing two 
hundred weight, and both bands firmly 
pressed op the alpenstock, commences his 
most dangerous homeward route. The flesh 
of the ibex is very like mutton, but coarser 
and firmer, and with a rather gamy taste. 
Ibex bunting formerly cost many baman 
lives, and ruined many a family. If the 
avimals be driven, as appears probable by 
the Savoyard men, from the Mont 
the number 
too rapidly 


augmented. 


SOLDIER’S ADVICE. 


Geveral Carrington, on a recent visit to 
an Indiana regiment, made the following 
sensible speech:—‘‘I soon leave you—do 
not expect a speech. Iam a man of few 
words. They will seem homely. but they 
are the seoelt of experience. First, avoid 

rofane speech. He who is the God of 
featien, and holds the issues of life, should 
be revered, if you would bave His blessing. 
The men who honours his holy name isa 
true soldier. He fears not to die, because 
he is prepared for the issues of death. Tem- 

rance is the next virtue. The best stima- 
us to the soldier is his coffee. Liquors are 
temporary, end bring relexation, and they 
also iovales bad habits. Water should be 
ured frequently, but in small draughts. 
Too much water at a time involves perspi- 
ration, and weakens the body. Drink it 
often, but always iv moderstion. Be chaste 
sod truthful. Be as good citizens in the 
rervice as out of it. Bathing is important; 
keep clean. If your feet sre sore after a 
march, bathe them in soft water, and you 
will be fresh in the morning. In closing, 
let me say that nothing pains me so much 
as to see a soldier who forgets his duty as 
a citizen and a Christian. Be eo pure that 
your wives and sweethearts will honour you, 
every step of your progress as a soldier. 
If we meet again, it will be my pleasure 
and duty to serve the country with you; if 
not, be true to the fisg, and your country 
will honour you. To yourself, all 1 have to 
sey, after two deys’ drill is, 1 am satisfied. 
Take that as a soldier’s good bye.” 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


It is related of President Lincoln, that 
recently a farmer spplied to him to secure 
his aeristance in collecting bill against the 
Government, for damages done by troops 
passing through bis premises. The Presi- 
dent referred bim to the proper officer, 
whose duty it was to attend to such matters, 
But the man was anxious that Mr. Lincoln 
should examine the case personally, and 
give an order to have it settied. “Then,” 
said he, “they will attend to it at once; 
otherwiee I may bave to wait a long time.”’ 
“ But I have no leisure to look after such 
things,” said the President. “It won't 
take but a few minutes,” urged the man. 
“You remind me of what occurred to a 
friend of mine on the Mississippi river,” 
said the President. “ He was captain of a 
steamboat, and when passing through the 
rapids, be always tapk the wheel, and 
steered the boat himself. One day when 
he was in the most difficult part of the 
stream, a boy came blubbering up to him, 
erying, ‘Captain, Captain!’ ‘Well, what 
do you want?’ ‘Q! do stop the boast, J've 
lost my apple overboard!” The farmer 
saw the puint of the story, and wisely eon- 
cluded to collect his bill in the rou- 
tine manner. 


DR. RAFFLES. 


We announced Jast week, says the (olo- 
nial Presbyterian, the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Refiies, of Liverpool, an eminent Con- 
gregationalist minister. He had a great 

ssion for autogrephs, and among the num- 
“ of those which we have been surprised 
to see in his possession were letters or docu- 


or in standing position, after securing ments signed by all the Sovereigns of Eng- 
themeelves with a rope, so that they may | jand, from Henry VII. to Queen Victoria. 
| Bot fall over a precipice. The ibex cannot ' The collection contains the identical bill of 


be hunted like common game. If the 
| hunter is not above the enimal when he is 
scented, he need not think of getting within 
shot. Hence the hunter must be on the 
highest ridges by daybresk, for at that time 
the ibexes go up. Spending the night on 
the snow border without a shelter, being 
compelled to guard one’s self against freez- 
ing, by carrying stones and jumping, are 


’ 


| 
| 


gstisfaction. 


certainly a drop of wormwood in the cup of | 


sporting pleasure. To this most be added 
abe dangers of glaciers, and a bundred 
others. Thus, we learn from an old book 
how a chamois and ibex hunter fell into a 
deep crevasse, whilecrossing a glacier on 
the Limmern Alp. His comrades lost sight 
of him, and as they thought he bad broken 
his neck, or would soon die uf cold, they 
commended his soul to the Deity. As they 
were going home, it occurred to them that 
be might still be saved. They burried to 
the chalet, which wasa league and a half 
distent, where they only found a coveriet, 
which they cut into strips, and burried back 
to the crevasse. In the meanwhile the un- 
bappy man was in the most awful position. 
In falling he bad managed to squeeze him- 
self into a narrow part, and thus he held 
himself hovering over a great depth, up to 
the chest in ice-water, supporting himself 
with his arms on the ice, in constant terror 
and danger of death, and half-killed by cold. 
“Ip this unfathomable prison,” says our 
reporter, “there contended against him 
water, air, and ice, the first of which ele- 
ments tried to swallow him, the second to 
oppress him by its weight, while the third 
would not hold him through its slipperiness.”’ 
At this moment the rope appeared in the 
air; he bound it with great care round his 
body, and his comrades drew him slowly up. 
A few feet from the top the rope of strips 
broke, and the almost saved candidate for 
death fell back again into the abyss. The 
remainder of the rope was not long enough, 
and the hunter had broken his arm in the 
fall. For all that his comrades did not give 
him up, but tore the strips longways, bound 
them together as well as they could, and 
let the rope down again. Iu spite of his 
broken arm, the hunter again fastened this 
thin line round hiw; his comrades pulled; 
he helped by struggling with painful efforts ; 
and thus the marvellous escape was effected. 
On reaching the top he fell into a fainting 
fit, and had to be carried home. He spoke 
all his life long with horror of the hours he 
had spent in this icy grave. 

What price it cost to secure a 
single head of game, and how proportionately 
paltry is the prey finally captured! Only a 
violent passion can impel a man to follow 
this uncertain track. But sportsmen declare 
no pleasure ia the world equals that of get- 
ting withio shot of the grazing animal. It 
has been pursued, watched, and tracked for 
weeks: the hunter has fullowed step by ste; 
the trail of the handsome creature, whic 
be has never seen. Oa cold nights be has 
the hope of seouring his game to warm his 
trembling limbs. At length he sees the 
noble animal lying on an inaccessible rock 
terrace. For hours be follows a cirouitous 
path over ice, ravines, and ridges. Lle 
cannot see the beast, but supposes that it 
has remained in its position, and at leogth 
he gets to windward of it. He cautiously 
looks fur the rock: the ibex is off, and is 


costs incurred in the prosecution of Mary 
Queen of Scots It comprises letters from 
the eminent names of the Reformation, and 
nearly all very eminent persons since. 
There is an autograph letter from each of 
the persons who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, which Dr. Rafiles used to 
show to his American friends with great 
Dr Ruffles’ autographs will no 
doubt be purchased, if they sball be sold, 


for the British Museum. Dr. Reffles’ great 


rival, as an autograph collector, is the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany, who was a very inti- 
mate friend of the deceased. They fre- 
quently exchanged autographs, just as our 
geological, and postage-stamp, and other 
collectors exchange specimens from time to 
time. 


Daring Feat of Two Drummer-Boys. 


The New Haven /’u//adium narrates the 
following: — ‘Two drummer-boys of the 
Tenth Connecticut Volunteers, while off 
duty, and while Gillmore was pounding 
Fort Wagner, determining to discover the 
effect made upon the Fort, borrowed an 
opera-glass, and went out a distance from 
camp to obtain a favourable site to witoess 
operations. They had proceeded about three- 
quarters of a mile when they came suddenly 
upon a burly rebel, who, upon sight of 
them, soapped his gun at them, which did 
not explode, the piece not being capped. 
One of the boys at that moment thrusting 
the glass into the case which hung by his 
side, the rebel thought he was drawing a 
revolver, and immediately threw down his 
gun, crying out, ‘I surrender.’ The boys 
iw mediately sprang forward, seized his gun, 
and at a ‘charge bayonet,’ drove the big 
fellow ioto camp. When he discovered 
that the only appearance of a weapon in the 
boys’ possession was an opera-glass, he was 
much incensed, declaring he could not be 
held as a prisoner of war.” 


Consumption in the United States. 


Dr. Augustus A. Gould, in his remarks 
upon the Registration Report for 1861, ex- 
presses the opinion, arrived at from a com- 
parison of national and State statistics, that 
consumption is the most fatal in Massachu- 
setts of any State in the Union. The 
number of deaths by consumption in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1861 was 4845; in all New 
England, 11,792; in New York, 8207; in 
Pennsylvania, 5012; Ohio, 3495; Oregon, 
21; California, 524; Minnesota, 151; Wis- 
consin, 910; Indiana, 1704; Kentucky, 
1742; Lilinois, 1948; Tennessee, 1440; 
Kansas, 107; Louisiana, 853; Missouri, 
1302; Florida, 97; Iowa, 748. Throughout 
the United States, 48,803. By these sta- 
tistics the fact is demonstrated that con- 
sumption positively, regularly, and largely 
diminishes as we proceed from the colder 
to the warmer States. An atmusphere in 
which cold moisture predominates, acoord- 
ing to Dr. H. L. Bowditch, io his able 
work upon the subject, largely disposes to 
consumption. The extreme steady cold of 
the west is preferable to the atmosphere of 


New England. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


MADAGASCAR. 
King Redama IL. was the sole author of 


his own ruin. His inherent weakvess of 
character, never really rectified by Chris- 
tian priociple, made bim the tool of dissi- 
pated and designing companions, the slave 
of debasing vices; and finally, the victim 
of a monomania, which burried him into 
extraordinary acts of despotism, folly, fa- 
naticism, and cruelty. We can only ac- 
count for the wild and murderous projects 
to which this pre-eminently amiable but 
weak-minded sovereign lent himself, even 
to the e&tent of a plot against the life of 
Mr. Ellis, by adopting the conclusion of 
that devoted missionary, that “from many 
combining causes’’ Radama “had become 
bewildered and alarmed, and that he finally 
lost his reason.’”’ The revolution in Mada- 
gascar was an act of pure self defence—the 
deposition of the King a measure of urgent 
necessity. The country was fast lapsing 
into anarchy, and the government monopo- 
lized by young men as inexperienced, but 
more depraved and designing than their 
sovereign. Discontent became universal, 
till at last the proclamation authorizing 
duels, mortal combats—in fact, civil war— 
brought matters to a crisis. His Ministers 
remonstrated, and at length reluctantly re- 
sisted the decree. A revolution broke out, 
the King’s illicit advisers were all slain, 
and himself contiouing obdurate, he was 
put to death in his palace, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of bis consort, who was sub- 
sequently proclaimed Rasoaherena, Queen 
of Madagascar, to the general satisfaction. 
Only in one important respect has this 
revolution brought about a change. The 
sovereign of Madagescar is no longer abso- 
lute, but has freely accepted terms which, 
says Mr. Ellis, “may be regarded as the 
germs of constitutional goverrment.”’ The 
nobles and heads of the people are to share 
in the making of the laws; perfect liberty 
and protection are again conceded to all 
foreigners ; liberty of worship guaranteed to 
Christians and all others; and the treaties 
with European nations are to be faithfully 
carried out. Mr. Ellis concludes his letter 
with the assuring statement:—*QOur mis- 
sionary prospects seem to rest on a better 
foundation than ever.’’—Noncon/formist. 


A TOLERANT GOVERNMENT. 


John Conlin, son of a poor Irishman, has | 


just been sppointed to a cadetsbip at West 
Point. It bas been bis ambition for years 
to get the appointment. He acquired a 
very fair education at our free schools in 
this town; he made several efforts to secure 
the appointment, and enlisted as a volun- 
teer for the purpose of earving a claim to 


the circumstances of his parentage, bis as- 
pirations, and services as a soldier, and Se- 


sbould have the appointment. 


ted citizens, who are too prone to be infiu- 
enced into denunciation of the government, 
if there is any other under the sun where 
this would have been likely to occur ?— 
Rutland (Vermont) Herald. 


Farm and Gardh. 


Hints on Gatueainoe Fruit —The fol- 
lowing useful hints are from the Gardener's 
Weekly Magazine :—** Most people are dis- 
posed to gather the autumn fruits too soon. 
They bear the trees creaking in the wind, 
and they find the ground strewn with wind- 
falls; from these premises they jump at the 
conclusion that the fruit ought to be gather- 


it. He went bravely through several bat- | °’¢T swinging in the came sbort path all the 
tlea, and when at Washington went directly | time, never getting out of it, nor beyond it at 


to the War Depar‘ment, and told bis story, | either end; those indomitable little wheels in 
| the inside there, all in the dark, with no win- 


| dows to peep out of to see who is going by, 
cretary Stenton informed him at once he | fDing round and round all the while against 
And be has | °@ another, helping each other on like neigh- 


received it, being appointed from one of | bourly, loving friends, and never finding fault 
the districts of Georgia. We ask the adop- | 29°F making trouble with their sociable com- 


| panions. 


never tire out, saying the same thing in the 


ed. But a certain percentage of a crop may > 


fall, from various causes, before the crop is 
ripe. The diseased portion will lose its 
hold, or the wind may dislodge what is 
sound, long before the portion which re- 
mains firm is fit to gather. A rule is gene- 


rally adopted by gardeners, that if the pi , week, and before I left, I wound the little fel- 
of apples or pears are turning brown, the low up and told him to go ahead. When I 
crop may be taken; but we should rather | came back I went into my study, and there 


say that a decidedly dark and settled hue 
of the seed is a safer criterion. As to the 
' objection that waiting late in the autumn 
causes a loss of the fruit by falling, it has 
little weight; because it is by this process 
that the weaker and less seni fruit is got 
rid of, while the best remains. Taking the 
crop too early will not only injure the good 
fruit, by causing it to shrivel, but will also 
render frequent removals necessary, in order 
to separate from the stock the rotten ones, 
which would of themselves have fallen from 
the tree if more time had been given. A 
most important matter is gathering the fruit 
without bruising it in the slightest degree. 
Apples and pears bought in the market are 
generally much specked, by which their 
beauty is spoiled; and most of this is occa- 
sioned by blows received both in gathering 
and in rolling the fruit from one basket to 
another. This can scarcely be avoided 


word or budging an inch, and I couldn’t be- 


busily on, as if I hadn’t been away at all; 


when orchardivg is carried on largely; but | 


amateur gardevers cannot well give too much 


attention to gathering their fruit. Any fall- | 


ing should 


obviated, and what does fall » 


should be placed separately. A coat, with , 


deep side pockets, is better than a basket 
hung to the ladder; and such receptacles, 
being quite under command, may be made 
to hold a good deal. The kind of weather 
duriog which the gathering is performed is 
a matter of importance. The trees should 
be thoroughly dry, and a windy day chosen, 
if possible.” 

Keepina AppLes.—Many persons com- 
— that their apples rot badly. No won- 

er. They will barrel them up, keep them 
in an old shed till they are as cold as No- 
vember can make them without freezing 
them, and then place them in the cellar, 
where they condense all the moisture, and 
call it apple-sweating. Then they will set 
the barrels on the damp ground or floor to 
gather moisture all winter. Perhaps they 
are barrelled up tight, which will help them 
to rot all the sooner. Now for a different 
plan :—Barrel them up io the orchard, but 
not perfectly tight; take advantage of a 
warm day early in October, and put them 
into the cellar warm, and they will not 
sweat. Place your barrels on shelves, as 
high in the cellar as you can get them. If 
our cellar is properly ventilated, they will 
ol well. I preserved a barrel of winter- 
sweets last year into June, with scarcely an 
affected apple. Squashes should be placed 
in the same position. A shelf in the highest 
rt of the cellar will be found much the 
best for this purpose. Other methods for 
keeping apples are valuable, but this course 
is recommended for its simplicity and effi- 
ciency. An exception ae wade to this 
mode where a furnace for warming the 
house is kept in the cellar. 

Economy or Farm-Hovuse Licuts.— 
This is a very important question for the 
consideration of farmers’ wives, who may 
find that it will not always be good economy 
to burn their own tallow. Certainly not, if 
it can be exchanged for a light-produciog 
substance that will save the hard, uoplea- 
sant labour of candle-making, and at the 
same time afford a pleasanter and much 
better light. Unfortunately, we have no 
standard of comparative cost of tallow, the 
almost universal source of farm-house light, 
with flaid substances. E.N. Kent, of the 
United States Assay Office, tells us, in the 
following table, which is the most economi- 
cal as regards cost of oleaginous substances 
for light: 

COST OF OILS FOR LIGHT COMPARED. 


Retail price (het of an 
Matervals. Lamp of equal amount 

per gallon, of light. 
Kerosene Oil, Kerosene, si 
Cam phene, Camphene, 4.82 
Sylvie Oil, Resin 6.05 
Rapeseed Vil, Mechanic 
Whale Oil, Solar, 1.00 12.00 
Lard Vil, Solar, 1.25 17 vo 
Sperm Vil, Bolar, 5 24.00 
Buruing Fluid, Large wick, 37 29.00 


Children’s Column, 


MY LITTLE CLOCK. 


Upon my study-table there sits a neat little 
bronze clock, that with one winding up does a 
whole week's work. I don’t bave to keep 
urging it along, and reminding it of its duty; 


but it goes straight on, as if it was in most 
desperate earnest, and never loses a single 
click. It is a very steady and well behaved 
clock, with a frank, open face, looking upon | 
which, as upon human countenances, you reed 
the results of the workings within, which in- | 
ternal workings, ales! are not often so regular | 
ip the man as in the clock. 

The bronze maiden, who sits so gracefully 
and composedly upon the top of the clock, 
looks as though ehe was very tired of thinking | 
and listening to that continual click, and | 
“dying” to put in a word or two, if she could 
but get a chance; and, judging from her plea- 
sant face, I doubt not it would be a cheerful, 
encouraging word. 

The war, so far as I have observed, does not 
affect her composure; but from the benevo- 
lence that beams from her brow, I am led to 
feel that she would surely belong to the Aid 
Society, if the clock would let her down. And 
I have sometimes thought that it must be a 
great trial to her, to have to sit and listen all 
the time to that monotonous click, click, with- 
out ever stirring; yet so eweet is her disposi- 
tion, that she was never beard to complain, 
mach less to whine or whimper, but bears it all 
patiently, as if she werean angel. I have rea- 
son to believe that ehe is as modest as the clock 
itself, and as careful of the fair names and 
cbaracter of others; for thie clock of mine, be 
it known, was never seen to run any body or 
any thing down, but only ite own poor self, 
and that all the while. And even when its 
feelings are wound up to the highest pitch, it 
contents itself with beginning again the same 
self-deprecating strain. Of all which I am 
sure | have good authority for saying that the 
maiden highly approves, as she always seems 
to have the Aighest place in its esteem, and is 
above all its continual noise and clatter, to 
which she never will deecend. The chief ob- 
jection which I bave to ber is, that ber face is 
eomewhat brazen and bold; but then I am 
convinced that this arises only from the frank- 
nees of ber natural disposition, and that she is 
only open-bearted, and generous, and trusting, 
for all of which I love her but the more. 

I sometimes feel as though I pity the clock, 
poor thing! it is so busy, and always on the 
g°, with never a chance to rest, and pot a mo- 
ment for play. Wouldn’t it be tired, though, 
if it were a little piece of human flesh and 
bones—so lonely, and yet so very busy—doing 
the same thing all the time too, that makes it 
eo much the worse for it—its little pendulum 


These little bands, always pointing all who 
want to see, to the true time as they go round 
over their little circle of figures, counting 
them over and over so often, and then coming 
together to shake bands once in every hour or 
80, when the longest one gets clear round bis 
circuit. And then how the clock jabbers, (if 
it will excuse the expression.) and keeps up 
ite incessant click, click, as though it would 


same tone, whether there is any body to hear 
or not; for time, like water, flows out freely 
for all the world to take. 

A clock is a wonderful machine. Suppose 
you bad to stand and say click, click, in the 
corner all day! Why I remember that I once 
tried, when a boy, to make five cents by sitting 
still five minutes on a chair, and not saying a 


gin to doit. But that is what the clock does 
all the while, except that it keeps up its ever- 
lasting clatter. 

I was called away not long ago for nearly a 


the faithful servant sat working bravely and 


just as truly doing ite duty as though I had 
been standing by its side every minute. No 
eye hed seen it, no ear bad heard it; but that 
made no difference to it— it just worked stead- 
ily on. It couldn’t bave stopped, for it couldn’t 
start again if it did, and so I knew it had 
been working on, on, all the same all the 
while. The air of the room was heated and 
close, the dust had settled down upon my 
table, and chairs, and books; and it was very 
dark, as the curtains were all closed down. 
So I put up the windows, dusted the furniture, 
and sat down before the clock and looked it 
fairly in the face. It really ticked as though 
it was glad to see me back again, its conscience 
approving its own diligence. Faithfulness 
smiled out of its key-holes, which I took to be 
its eyes; and I could imagine it saying to me, 
in ite cheerful tick, “Havn’t I been a good 
little clock while you were away?” I some- 
times think that it is the must steady and 
faithful thing going; and wish all little ma- 
chines I know, and all big ones too, were just 
balf as true, and honest, and upright as that. 
What a wonderful clock it ie! But we don’t 
often think about the clockwork in our own 
breaste—I mean our hearts—tbat beat on all 
the while as regularly and faithfully as the 
clock. They are wound up when we are born. 
They are wound up but once, and when they 
are run down they stop and go no more, for 
the key is lost. But how they go every minute 
night and day, when we are awake and when 
we are asleep—when we are at work, and 
when we are at play; never stopping for an 
instant, for if they did nobody ovuld start 
them going again. 

Some day, however, my little clock shall 
run down the last time, and stop never to go 
any more; but seme day my little heart shall 
be wound up to go for ever, never to run down 
aguin. O may it then be set before the face 
of God, to keep time by its throbbing to the 
songs of the angels and the redeemed, and 
faithfully to serve the Lord, its Maker, for ever 
and ever. If my clock shall teach me this 
duty, its lesson will be well worth learning. 

Hawkers. 
—Iowa Religious News Letter. 


COALS. 


T. W. NEILL & CO, 
Yarp, Sovrs-Eaer Corner or BROAD anv 
CALLOWUILL Srazers, 
DEALERS IN 
SUPERIOR WHITE ASH COALS, 
FROM TEE 


CELEBRATED REEVESDALE, BEAR-RUN, 
AND RAINBOW COLLIERIES. 


LEHIGH 


AND FREE-BUKNING 


SCHUYLKILL COALS. 
All Weill Picked and Screened before leaving Yard. 
par Orders through Dispatch to Yard, or the 
Residence of L. STACKHOUSE, 
No. 245 Sours Testa Srazer, Paiv’a., 
will receive prompt attention. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Jm@ For sale by all Stationers throughout the 
United States, and to the Trade, at the 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
N SHELL AND ROSEWOOD CAS2&S, 
Playing from 1 to 12 Tunes, choice Opera 
American 


Melodies. 
FARR & BROTHER, 


mpor ters, 
324 Cagsraur Sraser, Philedadelphia. 


AMERICAN 


FOR SOLDIERS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


AMERICAN WATCHES FOR AMERICANS. 


WATCHES | 


\LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tae Americas Waren Company give notice 
that they have lately issued a new style of Watch, 
expressly designed for Soldiers and others, who 
desire a good Watch at a moderate price. These 
Watches are intended to displace the worthless 
chea 
with which the country is flooded, and which 
were never expected to keep time when the 
were made, being refuse manufactures sent to this 
country because unsalable at home, and used here 
only for jockeying and swindling purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of ras 


watches of British and Swiss manufacture, | 


MOST SUBSTANTIAL ACCURATE | 


asd Tine Keerer, and in Sterling Sil- 
ver Cases, Hunting lattern, at as low a price as 
is asked for the trashy Ancres and Lepines of 
foreign make already referred to. 

We have named the new series of Watches, 
Wu. Excery, Boston, Mass., which name will be 
found on the plate of every Watch of this manu- 
facture, and is one of our Trade marks. 

Sold by all respectable Watch Dealers in the 
Loyal States. 


Wholesale Orders should be addressed to 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 

No. 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 


SALESROOM, 
SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF EIGHTH AND 
CHESTNUT STREETS, (Ur Srains,) PHIL’A. 


These Watches are now Working to Perfection, 
and are adapted for the Soldier as well as the 
Merchant. e also invite attention to the 


LADIES’ WATCHES, 
Which we are now Manufacturing extensively. 


I. B. MARTER, Agent. The Secretary of the Treasury 


p. T. PRATT, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH AND SWISS WATCHES, 


JEWELRY, PLATED WARE, &C., 
No. 607 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

J. C. FULLER, 


Iwrorter Waeovesate Deaver in 
FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 
No. 712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A.,, 

( Up-Stairs, Opposite Masonic Tempie,) 

Has now Open 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK, 
EmBracine 
AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 


AND 


FINE JEWELRY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CARHART’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


HARMONIUMS AND MELODEONS, 
Secured by Seven Letters Patent. 


BE. HOWARD & Oo."s FINE AMERICAN WATCHES, 
GOLD CHAINS, GOLD SPECTACLES, THIMBLES, 


Containing the most valuable Improvements 
ever introduced, ann which are the New Re- 
verberatory Chamber for increasing volume of 
sound, Graduating Stop, Pneumatic Stop, and 
Compound Bellows, by which the most beautiful 
effects of Crescendo and Decrescendo, may be 
ny pe by a simple pressure of the foot, in addi- 

on to a powerful and effective Swell. 


Harmoniums, 4 octaves, Walnut case, 1 set reeda, $40.00 

do. < 55.00 

“ “ 

do. 2 ¢ @ 250.00 

and ranging trom this to 400.00 
according to size and capacity 


Meledeons ranging in price from $45.60 to $250.00 
in Rosewood caees, finished in the most beautiful 
and durable manner. 


The Subecriber has been years enge 
in the various details of this business, and is 
thoroughly skilled in the structure of Instru- 
ments. is guarantee may, therefore, be relied 
upon. 

Every Insrnoment 


SOLE AGENT FOR PHILADELPHIA, 


H. M. MORRISS, 
728 MARKET STREET. 


MILITARY GOODS. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO, 
FIFTH AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MILITARY GOODS. 
Presentation Swords 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER, 
IN ELEGANT STYLE AND FINISH, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS. 


SASHES, BELTS, AND SHOULDER-STRAPS. 


STAFF, FIELD, AND LINE OFFICERS’ 
EQUIPMENTS. 


HORSE FURNITURE. 
CcOLT’S 
AND OTHER CELEBRATED MAKERS’ 
REVOLVERS. 


Navy Officers’ Equipments, 


SWORDS, BELTS, SWORD. KNOTS, GOLD 
THREAD, AND WIRE LACES. 


UNITED STATES FLAGS, 


SILK AND BUNTING, 


ALL SIZES. 


EVANS & HASSALL, 
MILITARY FURNISHERS, 


No. 418 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. SIMONS & BRO., 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS, AND MAKERS OF 
JEWELLED AND PLAIN PRESENTATION 


SWORDS, 
Military and Civic Badges, 
Deaters 1n Sasues, Betts, Passants, 


SANSOM STREET HALL, 


SANSOM STREET BETWEEN SIXTH AND 
SEVENTH, PHILADELPHIA. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 
Selpho’s Patent. 
No. 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Orrosire St. Nicnotas Horst.) 
The above unrivalled Substitute for lost limbs, 
combining all the latest improvements, can be 
had only of 


WILLIAM SELPHO, Patentee, 
No. 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 


Clinton Hall, Ground Floor, Astor 
Place, New York. 


FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the 
B. Government Hospitals, [nventor of the 
almer Arm aod Leg, in order to oupp’y the un- 
exampled demand of the Army and Navy, has 
tly inereased his facilities at the National 
dio in Philadelphia, and opened capacious 
Rooms in New York and Boston. The Palmer 
Limbs will be provided for mutilated Soldiers of 
very limited means at prime cost, it being the 
Inventor's design to supply all patriotic men who 
lose limbs in the country’s service. 
CAUTION.—No other Person (whether former! 
in the Firm, or in the employ of PALMER 
CO.) bas now the right to construct or repair the 
Patent Limbs fur the company in New York. 
Inquire for or Inventor at the new 


PALMER & CO, 


F 
Curmrom Hatt, Gaounp Froon, Astor Prace, N.Y. 219 and 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
Connecticut Mutual 


OF HARTFORD, 

FOR THE YRAR BNDING JANUARY 81, 1968. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 404 WALNUT STREBT, 
WADLEIGH & TILDEN, Aczrrs. 

Balance per statement, Slet Jaou- 

Received for Premiums duriog 

the . $978,241 40 
ten Interest during 


$4,358,009 60 


the 
. 367,235 74 


$1,345,477 


Total Receipts 
Deduct Salaries, 
cal Examinations, 
Taxes, Advertising, 
Printing. Station- 
ery, Exchange, &c., $46,519 TO 
Detuct Commissions 
to Ageuta, 65,576 28 
Deduct Losses on 133 
lives. including 
100 of previous year 339,500 00 
uct for Policies 


for the year, 


the year, . $214,488 00 
Deduct Notes on Policies cancelled, 23,795 67 


240,491 67 
Net Balance, January, 1863, «+ $5,008,849 60 
ASSETS. 
Cash on Depowit,. . . §275,557 4 
Real Kstate jn Chicago and St. Louis, 112,015 06 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
Real Estate, 1,978, O41 38 
Loans on Bank Stock, . 22.020 0) 
Loans on Personal Security, 15,246 41 
Bank and Railroad Stocks, . 45.205 00 
Railroad and City Bonds, . 54.719 50 
State of Connecticut Bonds, 50,1546 25 
U. 8. Bonds and Securities, 912.807 64 
Premiums in the hands of Agents 
and in transit, . 10,2773 56 
Total A 85,008,849 50 
Amount of Losses during the year 144 lives, 480 00 


Tetal amount of Losses paid 
Total amount of Dividends paid to 
Number of Policies issued during the year, 
Total number of Policies in force, 
GUY R. PHELPS, 
Hartford, Feb. 1, 18603. 
OFFICE. 


to date 1413 lives, 3,005,491 00 
2,175,767 00 
2,285 00 


11,980 00 


404 Watsur Sreeer, 
ADLEIGH & TILDEN, Agents and At 


HAS AUTHORIZED ME 
TO CQNTINUE MY AGENCY 
FOR A BRIEF PERIOD, 


Anp Untit Furtaer Norice, I Saaut Con- 
TINUE TO Receive Susscrirrions To Tux 


5-20 
LOAN AT PAR, 


AT MY OFFICE, 

And at the Different Sub-Agencies 
THROUGHOUT THE LOYAL STATES. 
JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 


114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPUIA. 
JOHN C. CAPP & SON, 


STOCK AND NOTE BROKERS, 


NO. 23 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL/A., 
(Dixectiy Opposits Mecuanic’s 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
AT THE BOARD OF BROKERS. 


MONEY INVESTED, 
And Notes and Loans Negotiated, 


___ON THE BEST TERMS. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 


WORK, McCOUCH & 
No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL’A. 
Dealers in Uncurrent Bank Notes and Coins. 


- Southern and Western Funds bought on the most 


favourable terms. 
Bills of Exchange on New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore, 


incinnati, St. Louis, 
constantly for sale. 


Collections made on all accessible 
points in the United States and Canadas. 

Deposits received, payable on demand, and 
interest allowed as per agreement. 

Stocks and Loans bought and sold on com- 
mission, and Business Paper negotiated. 

Refer to Philadelphia and Commercial Banks, 
Read, Drexel & Co., Winslow, 
Lanier, & Co., New York; and Citizens’ and Ex- 
change Bank, Pittsburg. 


S. HARVEY THOMAS, 


STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
NO. 312 WALNUT STREET, PHIL’A. 
STOCKS and BONDS, and al) kinds of UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, bought 
and sold on Commission. Business Paper and 
Loans on Collateral negotiated at lowest rates. 
UNITED STATES 5-20 YEAR SIX per cent. 
BONDS, furnished at PAR, in sums to suit. 
Orders by Mail shall receive prompt attention. 
Refers to Messrs. Nathan Trotter & Co., John B. 
Myers & Co., Furness, Brinley & Co., Geo. D. Par- 
rish, Esq.,Sam. B. Thomas, Esq., John Thomas, Esq. 


WITHERS & PETERSON, 

39 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL’A., 
GOLD, SILVER, AND OLD DEMAND 
TREASURY NOTES WANTED. 
UNCURRENT MONEY bought at lowest rates. 

STOCKS AND LOANS, 

Bought and Sold on Commission. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
Furnished at market rates. 

DRAFTS furnished on New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore. 


COLLECTIONS promptly attended to, 
ALL GOVERNMENT INTEREST COUPONS 
Cashed at our Office at maturity. 


Nos. l and 3 North Sixth St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN C. ARRISON, 
(FORMERLY J. BURR MOORE,) 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


ALSO, 
MANUFACTURER 
OF THE IMPROVED 


PATTERN SHIRT. 


These Shirts are cut by Measurement, so that all 
the parts exactly fit each other. They surpass 
aJl other Shirts for neatness of Fit on the Breast, 
comfort in the Neck, and Ease on the Shoulder. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Old Established Shirt, Stock and Collar 


EMPORIUM, 
No. 146 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHIL’A. 


CHAS. L. ORUM & CO. 


Are prepared to execute all orders for their 
celebrated make of Shirts on short notice, in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

These Shirts are cut by Measurement, on scien- 
tific principles, and surpass any other Shirt for 
Neatness of Fit on the Breast, Comfort in the 
Neck, and Ease on jhe Shoulder. 


~ WINCHESTER & CO. 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 
AND 
PATENT SHOULDER SEAM SHIRT 
MANUFACTORY, 


No. 706 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A., 
(Above Seventh, Opposte the Washington House.) 

Fine SHIRTS and DRAWERS made from 
Measurement, at a few days notice, and in all 
cases WARRANTED to Fit. 

Formula for Measurement sent on application. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable maoner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. 


Fe CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
° 


LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 

all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 

styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 

ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 

of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 

assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 

all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 

work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
Philadel phia. 


ROVISIONS.—A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES Constantly 
on Hand. GAME and TERRAPIN in Season. 
OYSTERS and SAND CLAMS of the best Quality 
for Family use. MICHAEL MEAGHER, 
223 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. , 


October 10, 1863. 
AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


AND 


TRUST COMPANY. 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF WALNUT AND 
FOURTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $600,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . $250,000 00 
ASSETS, $1,397,746 60 
INCOR PORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


Insures Lives during the natural 
short terms; grants annuities and Bh 
and makes contracts of all kinds depending on 
the issues of life. Acting also as Executors, 
Trustees, and Guardians. Policies of Life Ingur- 
ance insured at the usual mutual rates of other 
Com panies—with profits to the Insured—last 

nus, January, 1861, being 43 per cent. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies at joint 
stock rates, 20 per cent. less than the above. 


NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 
By which a person pays for 5, 7, or 10 


only, when the Policy is paid up for life. and 
aethieg more to pay, and should he be unable, or 


wish to discontinue sooner, the Company will 
issue @ paid up policy in proportion to the amount 
of premiums paid, as follows: 
At 5 year| AtT year At 10 yeas 
After payment of the an- 
On payment of 4 an. pre. 800 08 671 
« 800 00 
Annual premium for $1000. 
NON-FORFEITURE TEN YEAR RATE. 
Age 20, . . . . . . $30 50 
‘ 34 00 
“ 30, . 38 40 
45, . . . 53 50 


Insurance may be effected, giving to any . 
atthe death of lifo-insured, a certain yearly in- 
oe by — for life, thus avoiding all 
contingencies of investing the same, and may be 
double or treble the yeari interest. 

EXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
UEL WORK, Vice- President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, \J. EDGAR THOMPSON 
How. JAMES POLLOCK, How. JOSEPH ALLISON 
ALBERT ©. ROBERTS. JONAS BOWMAN, 
SAMUEL T. BODINE, H. H. ELDRIDGE, 
GEORGE NUGENT, JOHN AIKMAN, 

A CHAS. F. 
SAMUEL WORK, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. F. BIRD, M.D., | J. NEWTON WALKER, M.D, 
In attendance at the Company’s office daily, at 


12 o'clock, M. 
1829. PERPETUAL, 


CHARTER 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ON JANUARY 1, 1863,  $2,388,316.39 


UNSETTLED CLAIMS, . . . 
INCOME FOR 1863, . g300000 
LOSSES PAID SINCE 1829, $6,000,008 
PERPETUAL POLICIES, 
AFFORDING THE FULLEST SECURITY, 
WITH THE 
LARGEST ECONOMY 
AND CONVENIENCE. 


TEMPORARY INSURANCE ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 


DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES N. BANCKER, | DAVID 8 BROWN, 
TOBIAS WAGNER, ISAAC 

SAMUEL GRANT, 
JACOB R. SMITH, 
GEORGE W. RICHARDS, 


CHARLES N. BANCKER, President. 
EDWARD C. DALE, Vice-President. 
JAMES W. McALLISTER, Secretary, pro. tem. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCK COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Accumulation, $1,500,000. 


TOTAL LOSSES PAID, . . $665,000. 
DIVIDENDS MADE, OVER $350,000. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE, 
230 WALNUT STREET, 
(Farquaar Buitpine, Orrosirzs raz Excaanen.) 


E. V. MACHETTE, Attorney and Agent, 


This Company offers superior inducements to 
pene desiring to effect an insurance upon their 
ives, giving to those who desire the privilege of 
settling their premiums, annually, -annually, 
or quarterly. 
e rates are lower than most Companies offer, 
and the Insured are participators in the Profits. 
The business of the Company is devoted exclu- 
sively to the Insurance of Lives. It is prompt in 
the payment of its losses. 
Any information upon the subject will be cheer- 
fully given by the AGENT, together with all 


necessary and Tables upon the subject. 


LOCAL BOARD OF REFERENCE. 


Hon. Juvez G. SHARSWOOD,|JOHN B. MYERS & 
Hon. Juovez 0. THOMPSON, |LEWIS BROTHERS & 


co 
Hon. Jupaz WM. STRONG 


, |RICHARD GARSED & 

How. ALEXANDER HENRY,/|S. BISPHAM & SON 
Kr. Rev. ALONZO POTTER, 

Rev. KICH. NEWTON, D.D., 
“ JOHN JENKINS, D.D., 
“ ©. WADSWORTH, D.D., 
“ JOHN CUAMBERS, 

“ HENRY DUCHACHET, 

A. W. LITTLE, Esa. 

WILLIAM L. [1IKST, Esq. 
ALFRED WEEKS, M.D., Medical Examiner, 

No. 533 Sraezt, 


T. M. DRYSDALE, Consulting Physician. 


E. NEWLAND & C@.,, 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
AND 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 
At Repvucsp Prices. 


Warerooms, Manufactory & Gallery, 
604 ARCH STREET, Asovs SIXTH, (Sovrz 
Sivg,) PaiLaDELPaia. 

Glasses and Paintings Removed, Stored, and 
Packed, with the utmost care and shortest notice. 

PAINTINGS Cleaned and Restored, or received 
on Sale. 

FRAMES Re-Gilt, and GLASSES Re-Silvered. 

PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES always on hand. 


FRENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES. 
JOSHUA COWPLAND, 
53 South Fourth Street, near Chestnut, Phil’a., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Large GILT and 


ASA WHITNEY & SONS, 
T. & B. ROWLAND, 
HENKY SIMONS, 


WALNUT FRAME MANTEL and PIER - 


MIRRORS. Also, PORTRAIT and PICTURE 
FRAMES, GILT CONSUL TABLES, CURTAIN 


CORNICES, &c. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN @ Co. 

TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

i” Payments for advertisements to be made 


in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Fiwe copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


$10.00 
$20.00 


With on additional copy to the agent. 

7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pre 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, ; 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, 
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